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Holy Week this year featured a new element: textile art. See On and Off the Campus, pg. 7. 
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Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Many have expressed interest in the origins and status of “A Princeton 
Declaration,” the document signed last spring by me and other Seminary faculty and 
administrators, as well as students, in support of the official policy of the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) precluding people who engage in same-gender sex from ordination 
to the offices of minister, elder, and deacon. Let me devote this column to a brief 
explanation of the events that occasioned this declaration of conscience. 


First, “A Princeton Declaration” was a statement prepared and published 
by students. The issue it addresses has been before the Presbyterian Church (USA) since 
the 1978 General Assembly gave the “definitive guidance” requested by the presby- 
teries of New York City and the Palisades. Student interest in the subject was stimulat- 
ed during the 1992-93 academic year by local ecclesial politics. The Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, in which the Seminary geographically resides, was preparing to consider 
an overture to the 1993 General Assembly, requesting a new ordination policy based on 
the principle of “local option” by sessions and presbyteries — the two ordaining gov- 
erning bodies. The issue was thus more alive on the campus that year than previously. 


In the fall of 1992, a small group of students asked New Testament 
Professor Ulrich Mauser to lead them in a year-long study of homosexuality as it is 
understood in the Bible and in our Reformed theological tradition. The group met 
weekly with Dr. Mauser in his home. Out of this pedagogical experience, a number of 
convictions were formed in the minds 
of the students, convictions which they 
framed in the document they titled 
“A Princeton Declaration.” When the 
local presbytery did vote to overture the 
1993 General Assembly requesting relief 
from the Church’s present policy, the 
students decided to use their declaration 
as a political statement, and they sought 
endorsement from fellow students as 
well as from members of the faculty and 
the administration of the Seminary. In 
the closing days of the spring semester, 
well over one hundred people signed 
the document. 


It should be noted that 
the statement we all signed included 
the caveat at the bottom of the page, 
“of Princeton Theological Seminary,” 
indicating simply that those who signed 
were members of this campus commu- 
nity who were speaking for themselves individually and not for the Seminary officially. 
Further, the members of the faculty and administration who signed the document did 
not identify themselves by their respective titles. Unfortunately, when “A Princeton 
Declaration” was published, the titles appeared and the preposition “of” had been 
deleted from the caveat — giving the mistaken impression to many that the document 
was an official Seminary statement. 





Because of this misunderstanding, a number of faculty and administra- 
tors issued a response over their own signatures that (a) protested the process by which 
the student declaration was issued, and (b) averred that most of them heard a different 
word in Scripture than that attested in “A Princeton Declaration” and opposed the 
present policy of the General Assembly on this issue. This document was also issued 
publicly. 
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The 1993 General Assembly chose to take no action on the overture from 
New Brunswick and other presbyteries. Rather it clarified the status of its 1978 “defini- 
tive guidance” by designating that action as an “authoritative interpretation” of the 
Church’s constitution. At the same time, the Assembly called on the churches, presby- 
teries, and institutions of the Church to engage in a further study and discussion of the 
issue of homosexuality over a three-year period. This we have decided to do and, in 
fact, are doing here at Princeton Seminary. 


My Opening Convocation address last fall was titled “Can We Talk 
About It?” It was an honest question, for many people, congregations, and presbyteries 
cannot talk about it. Lines have been drawn in the sand. Emotions run high. The eccle- 
sial atmosphere is not conducive to objective studies and personal conversations. But 
I am pleased to report that on our campus we have succeeded this year in our efforts to 
address this matter in an open, scholarly, and civil manner. 


Last October, a campus forum was devoted to identifying the biblical, 
theological, ethical, psychological, and pastoral issues that should be considered in 
forming one’s convictions on this matter. Six members of the faculty spoke briefly 
from the perspective of their own particular scholarly discipline. The meeting was 
then opened to the more than two hundred people in attendance for questions and 
comments. One hour later, the forum closed with a time of intercessory prayers. 


A second campus forum was held this spring, at which four members 
of the Biblical Studies Department spoke briefly to the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment texts that focused the discussion. The three-hundred-plus people in attendance 
then adjourned to the dining hall for table conversations over coffee and Cokes. Return- 
ing to the main lounge, they engaged the speakers in a time of questions and answers. 
Another positive experience. 


In addition, student interest groups have invited to the campus during 
the year speakers of various persuasions and perspectives on the issue before us. Each 
has been welcomed and heard. 


Many of us in this campus community, particularly faculty and admin- 
istrators, live in two arenas. One is the ecclesial arena where motions are made, dis- 
cussed, and voted on at session and presbytery meetings. Here, inevitably, there are 
winners and losers, and in that ethos it is difficult to discuss important issues because 
of their volatile characters. The other arena is the academic, where the discussion of 
issues — no matter how obvious or absurd, how tame or explosive they may be — is 
the bread and butter of our existence. Here, emotions also run high on various matters 
of importance, but in spite of the personal investment we each have in such issues, we 
are honoring the call of our General Assembly for a serious study and discussion of a 
controversial issue here at Princeton Seminary. 


With every good wish and warmest regards, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 
ii 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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Princeton Professors Discuss the Bible 
and Homosexuality in Campus Forum 

On Monday, February 28, over 350 
students, faculty members, and adminis- 
trators at the Seminary attended a campus 
forum on homosexuality and the Bible. 
Designed by the faculty planning commit- 
tee in response to President Gillespie's call 
in his Convocation address for such a dis- 
cussion, as well as to student requests and 
to the Presbyterian Church (USA)’s direc- 
tive to its churches to study the issue, the 
forum offered a panel of four biblical 
scholars who examined how the Old and 
New Testaments deal with the issue of 
homosexuality. 

Dr. Patrick Miller and Dr. Jimmy Jack 
Roberts, both in the Seminary’s Old Testa- 
ment department, addressed Old Testa- 
ment texts, and the New Testament was 
discussed in presentations by Dr. Brian 
Blount, assistant professor of New Testa- 
ment, and Dr. Thomas W. Gillespie, the 
Seminary’s president and also a member 
of the biblical faculty. 

Miller began with the assumption that 
Scripture cannot settle the question. “Han- 
dling the Bible is a tricky, knock-kneed 
enterprise,” he said. “There are things 
Scripture permits which we say no to, like 
the male domination of women, and 
things Scripture clearly says no to that we 
permit, like divorce. We set aside a lot of 
particular laws, although we listen and 
learn from them.” He went on to explain 
that there is little direct biblical attention to 
homosexuality, only a few passages in 
Leviticus 18 and 20 and the lists of human 
vices in Paul’s epistles. “The Levitical 
laws,” Miller explained, “do not have the 
constitutional status that the Decalogue 
has. Rather they are offered as guide- 
lines.” 






March 21-23: 





Book Sale Update 


Amount raised from this year’s annual book sale on 


$12,515 


Recipients include: Aizawl College in 
Aizawl, India; Protestant Faculty of 
Theology in Zaire; World Vision in 
Thailand; Machakos Baptist Church 
in Kenya; Saba Theological 
Seminary in Malaysia; Bishop’s 
College in Calcutta, India. 


ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


Princeton Professor Presents Pope with Catholic Edition of NRSV Bible 

In December, Dr. Bruce M. Metzger (left), Princeton's George L. Collord Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature Emeritus, and several officers of the National Council of Churches were granted an audience with 
Pope John Paul Il at the Vatican. The group gave the pontiff a specially bound copy of the New Revised Standard 
Version (NRSV) of the Bible, Catholic Edition. This edition incorporates within the Old Testament the deutero- 
canonical books, in accord with the decision made by the Council of Trent. Shown with Metzger, who chaired the 
Standard Bible Committee that produced the NASV Bible, is Dr. Gordon Sommers, president of the National 


Council of Churches. 


He also addressed the indirect message 
of the first three chapters of Genesis 
regarding human sexuality and the order 
of creation. He acknowledged that Gene- 
sis clearly “pairs the roles of man and 
woman in the creation, although even here 
we say no to some of what we hear in this 
account.” As an example, Miller reminded 
the audience that we no longer place 
women as inferior to men. 

Miller ended his presentation by 
recounting his own upbringing in the 
southern United States. “Because I grew 
up in the South, I know the sin of exclu- 
sion. That means I will 
forever question any 
attempt to exclude any 
people from full accep- 
tance and full participa- 
tion in the church.” 

Roberts dealt with 
the historical question 
of the biblical attitude 
toward homosexuality. 
“Male homosexuality is 
specifically condemned 
in Leviticus,” he said. 
“The text considers 
homosexual acts as 
abominations.” He went 
on to say that the narra- 

















tives reflected the cultural moralities of 
the time and that the Old Testament was 
largely silent about the question of homo- 
sexuality. “But what there is is firmly 
negative,” he said. 

Asked if the prohibitions against 
homosexuality were not in the same cate- 
gory as the prohibitions against women 
and the permission to keep slaves that 
Paul addresses, Roberts said Scripture 
gives both positive and negative words 
on women and slavery, but there is “no 
positive word in Scripture about homo- 
sexuality.” 

Gillespie looked at Romans 1:16-18, the 
passage that many believe to be the key 
scriptural text regarding homosexuality. 
He said the passage proclaimed the right- 
eousness of God, God’s covenant with cre- 
ation, and the redemption of the creation. 
“It sets in antithetical parallel the wrath of 
God and human unrighteousness,” he 
explained, “and holds the gospel up to 
illumine the human condition of bondage 
and guilt.” 

Gillespie said that Paul’s central argu- 
ment was that Creator and creature 
should not be confused. “We err when we 
hold something less than God to be God. 
Not to know who God is is not to know 
who we axe,” he said. 





ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


He went on to declare that Paul under- 
stands creation is an intentional act, and 
that God intends in the creation that male 
and female be together in their flesh. 

Blount addressed the question of how 
to appropriate biblical teachings in later 
historical settings. He said, “Paul clearly 
sees homosexual behavior as negative, 
wrongful behavior. But what is the mean- 
ing of the text for us now?” He claimed 
the core of Paul is the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ, which offers mercy 
for and inclusion of all people. Paul clearly 
agrees with his Greek and Hellenistic Jew- 
ish contemporaries in his condemnation of 
homosexuality, Blount continued, but the 
present context forces a shift in under- 
standing what is natural. Today’s world 
understands that sexuality is not just an 
act, but a relationship, he said; it includes 
intimacy, responsibility, and reciprocity, 
and is not just for procreation. 

Given Paul's indicative core that pushes 
beyond patriarchy, as compared to his 
imperative ethical statements in the con- 
text of his world, Blount believes that a 
person can be homosexual and in Christ. 


“The indicative reality of 
God’s grace gives us a 
radical newness and 
openness,” he concluded. 
Students in atten- 
dance expressed appreci- 
ation that their profes- 
sors were willing to 
address such a difficult 
issue from the perspec- 
tives of their academic 
disciplines. Carol John- 
son, a senior student 
who was also on the 
planning committee, 
said, “Our goal was to 
provide a positive model 
for studying and dis- 
cussing this and other 
controversial issues with 
intellectual honesty, 
respect for those with 
differing views, and 
love. We proved we can 
discuss this issue with 


integrity, and hope we will continue to do 
so both here and in our churches.” 
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667 think we 
cannot avoid 
being affected by 
[Clement's] 
powerful mater- 
nal imagery... 
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[His] imagesof [7 p 
God as the nursing moet and as inet 
bird communicate with unique poignancy 
the depth of the Divine philanthropia, 

God’s love of and commitment to human 
beings.? 9 

From “Christianity and Culture, ‘Dead White European 
Males,’ and the Study of Patristics,” inaugural lecture deliv- 


ered March 16 by Kathleen McVey, Joseph Ross Stevenson 
Professor of Church History. 





The Day Barth Met the Students of 
Princeton, and Other Great Moments in 
the Seminary’s Listening Library 

“You may speak quite freely, quite open- 
ly,” the speaker says, his voice thick with 





These Past Months Brought to Princeton. . . 


Diana L. Eck, professor of comparative religion and Indian studies at Harvard 
University, who from January 31 through Feburary 2 delivered this year’s Stone 


Lectures: “Multireligious America.” 


Steven Yamaguchi (‘88 M.Div.), pastor of Grace Presbyterian Church in Para- 
mount, CA, who was alumnus-in-residence February 21-25. 


Renate Bethge, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s niece, and her husband, Eberhard, a col- 
league and friend of Bonhoeffer’s, who on March 4 conducted an informal discus- 


sion on the great theologian’s legacy. 


Margaret R. Miles, Bussey Professor of Theology at Harvard Divinity School, 
who on March 8 presented the Women in Church and Ministry Lecture: “Gender 
Trouble in Church and Society: The Case of Eating Disorders.” 


Country Western line dancing (right), 


which on March 11 debuted in the Semi- 


nary’s dining hall; steps ranged from 


the basic two-step and waltz to the ever- 


popular Electric Slide and El Paso. 


Cain Hope Felder, professor of New 


Testament language and literature at the 


Howard University Divinity School, 
who on March 14 presented this year’s 


photo by Steve Brundage 





Thompson Lecture: “A Reappraisal of Ancient Africa and the Bible: An Academic 


Hermeneutical Powership.” 


Brian A. Gerrish, John Nuveen Professor at the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, who April 11-14 delivered the Warfield Lectures: “Saving and Secular 


Faith: Toward a Systematic Theology.” 





clipped, Germanic inflections and slightly 
hesitant in its execution of the English lan- 
guage. “I am not a man to be feared.” 
With that, Karl Barth leads the assembled 
students on a free-ranging discussion 
about many diverse aspects of theology, 
from infant baptism to the resurrection. 
(He does so with much humor; in one 
memorable exchange, when asked what 
he meant by his statement “Exactly in the 
place of that which makes me a man, the 
human soul, is set that which makes God 
God,” Barth sits in puzzled silence for a 
few moments before responding, to much 
laughter, “Can you tell me what I may 
have meant? I can only say, it sounds real- 
ly strange.”) 

“It is a great moment of dialogue 
between a legendary scholar and youthful 
minds,” says Wayne Whitelock, Prince- 
ton’s director of educational communica- 
tions and technology. It’s also one that can 
be replayed over and over, thanks to the 
Seminary’s Listening Library. 

Since its inception in the early 1960s, 
when the recordings were mostly those of 
student sermons used for classroom cri- 
tiques, the library has grown to more than 
five thousand tapes and includes a stellar 
array of Princeton faculty and administra- 
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tors, as well as such notable guests as 
Frederick Buechner, William Sloane Cof- 
fin, Robert Coles, Dorothy Day, Martin 
Luther King Jr., George F. Kennan, Paul 
Lehmann, Reinhold Niebuhr. . . . The list 
goes on and on, until the library’s cata- 
logue could almost serve as an abridged 
Who’s Who in theological and cultural 
thought in the twentieth century. 

“We receive about four thousand 
requests a year for cassette copies,” 
Whitelock says of the library’s popularity 
among listeners. “Ministers use them 
in their cars while driving, they use 
them for study groups, they pass 
them around or send them to 
friends. We also receive orders from 
churches, colleges, universities, and 
other seminaries. Many of the older 
tapes of the big theological names — 
Barth, for instance — have taken on lives 
of their own; we have succeeding genera- 
tions of scholars and pastors who want 
to hear the voices of these now dead 
masters.” 

Whitelock (‘64 B.D., 65 Th.M.) began 
compiling the library during his 
student days at Princeton. The 
then fledgling recording facilities, 
located in the speech studios on 
the third floor of Stuart Hall, 
were tied to campus by only two 
remote lines: one to Miller 
Chapel, where prominent guest 
speakers were recorded, and one to the 
auditorium in the campus center, where 
many of the Institute of Theology (IOT) 
lectures took place. “There were maybe 
twenty-five to thirty tapes of some impor- 
tance,” Whitelock remembers. “They 
were used as samples in the speech class- 
es, or for those few people on campus 
who couldn’t attend a particular lecture 
or sermon.” 

But this was the advent of the techno- 
logical revolution in communications. As 
more ministers began to obtain recording 
and playback equipment, the Seminary 
began receiving requests for copies of spe- 
cific lectures. Word spread as the library 
grew. 

By 1970 the Listening Library con- 
tained five hundred tapes, and its first cat- 
alogue was published shortly afterward. 
All the major lecture series were being 
recorded, as were the president's speeches, 
commencements, inaugurations, and any 
major faculty presentation outside the 
classroom). Anytime a significant guest 
speaker appeared on campus, his or her 
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words were sure to be captured on mag- 
netic reel-to-reel tape. 

“Today our new recording facilities in 
the Templeton Hall media center are tied 
into all the public buildings, lecture halls, 
and classrooms on the main campus,” 
Whitelock says. He estimates that about 
two hundred recordings are made every 
year; the logistics of each are handled by 
media services supervisor John Cooper, 
who also coordinates the duplication and 

distribution of tapes. 
Those who order tapes, 
Whitelock says, do so for 
varying reasons. “Some- 
times people will 





order a tape to 
study the style of 
an individual preach- 

er, or to get illustrations,” 
he says. “And some buy them and listen 
to them in their cars as potboilers.” For 
this last group, Whitelock says, the criteri- 
on is simple: Does it stimulate their think- 
ing and provide them with an opportunity 
to grapple with an issue in a new way? 

Toward this end, Whitelock has com- 
piled the following list of titles and com- 
ments on what he terms “classics” — 
those tapes that have captured the imagi- 
nations of listeners since they were first 
recorded. 

1. “Karl Barth Meets the Students at 
Princeton Seminary,” May 2, 1962. One of 
the most requested tapes in the Listening 
Library catalogue. Also by Barth: “Theo- 
logical Beginnings: An Introduction to 


I ; Je 
stration by Kathy NN? 


Evangelical Theory,” Warfield Lectures, 
1962. 

2. “New Life in Christ” by John Bright, 
IOT sermon, July 9, 1967. In his deep 
southern drawl, his basso-profundo voice 
resonating throughout the chapel, this 
great Old Testament scholar unfolds John 
3:3: “You must be born again.” 

3. “On Catching the Wrong Bus” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, January 17, 1957. 
The modern parallel is the story of the 
executive who climbs the ladder of suc- 
cess, only to find it’s leaning against the 
wrong wall. Classic concept, classic execu- 
tion, pure Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

4. “Evangelism as I See It” by Billy 
Graham, February 17, 1953. In this lecture 
and its subsequent question-and-answer 
session, Graham is at his best and most 
humorous. The tape reveals the man, his 
craft, his personableness, and his commit- 
ment. 

5. “Pastoral and Ethical Perspectives 
on Human Sexuality” by Seward Hiltner, 
Institute of Theology, 1979. These four lec- 
tures were ahead of their time. They pro- 
vide a watershed statement concerning 

human sexuality. 

6. “Trial by Fire” by Peter Mar- 
shall, March 3, 1958. A great ser- 
mon well-known for its closing 
line: “If God be God, then follow 
him. But if Ba’al be God, then 
follow him — and go to hell.” 
7. “Science and the World 
Today” by J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, November 25, 1958. An 
incredible tape that allows us to 
hear one of the men who helped to 
create the atomic science that 
changed human history. He reflects on 
the impact of technology and the ethics 
of science, and the issues he raises — the 
ethical distribution of power, the nature 
of war — have become the foundational 
questions of our nuclear age. 

8. “Spirituality and How It Has 
Changed” by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, no 
date available. In this ten-session, continu- 
ing-education conference, Bishop Sheen 
delivers a free-ranging, open, and deeply 
personal sharing of himself, with endless 
stories and anecdotes. Through candid 
exchanges, he reveals a vibrant inner spiri- 
tual reality. 

For ordering information on these or 
any other tape, write to the Listening 
Library, Media Services, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, P.O. Box 821, Princeton, 
NJ 08542-0803, or call 609-497-7900. 





Toward a More Human World: 
Paul Lehmann, 1906-1994 


The Rev. Dr. Paul Lehmann, theologian, 
ethicist, and civil libertarian who taught 
at Princeton during the 1940s and 1950s, 
died February 27 in New York City. A 
student of Niebuhr and Barth, the eighty- 
seven-year-old Lehmann was internation- 
ally known as a brilliant scholar and 
teacher who taught generations of stu- 
dents the gift of discernment, and as a 
champion of civil rights whose opposition 
to McCarthyism led him to organize the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee in 
1951. Many friends, students, and col- 
leagues also remember him as an Old 
World-style gentleman who gave formal 
tea parties and wore a three-piece suit 
(complete with Phi Beta Kappa key) in 
even the most humid weather; a lecturer 
whose love of wordplay left listeners both 
inspired and slightly bewildered; and a 
man whose “contextual ethics” reflected a 
deep, abiding concern for humanity. 

The son of a German Protestant pastor, 
Lehmann followed his father into ministry 


Students Add a New Texture to Holy Week 


This year, in addition to sponsoring the annual 
Paschal Vigil with its eclectic mix of music, drama, 
dance, and preaching, the Seminary’s Chapel Council 
recognized Holy Week through a whole new medi- 
um: textile art. Banners hung along the walls of Miller 
Chapel, decrying evils ranging from sexism and 
racism to the hatred that led to Nazi death camps, and 
a wooden cross stood before the altar draped in layers 
of purple cloth that, on Good Friday, were obliterated 
by a black shroud — colors symbolizing Jesus’ Lenten 


journey and crucifixion. 


Beginning Monday, two yard-long cotton banners 
were hung daily on the chapel walls, and a swathe of 
cloth was draped over the cross 
(left). The color of the banners 
and the cloth symbolically deep- 
ened from light purple to black 
as Holy Week progressed. 

The cross’s final transfor- 
mation took place during the 
Paschal Vigil on Easter Eve. 

As the vigil’s two hundred 
worshipers assembled in Miller 
Chapel after a campus-wide 
journey sana Scripture, the shroud was torn in half 
to reveal one white piece of cloth. Above the congre- 
gation, the ten banners depicting the Crucifixion and 
the evils of the world had been replaced by ten ban- 





photo by Krystin Granberg 


ners proclaiming one word: “Alleluia!” 
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and attended Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New 
York, where he earned his 
B.D. in 1930 and his Th.D. 

in 1936. While at Union he 
studied under Niebuhr and 
developed a friendship with 
a German student by the 
name of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
and the pair became intimate 
friends. Lehmann’s later 
battles against McCarthyism 
echoed Bonhoeffer’s resis- 
tance to Nazi oppression. 

Lehmann arrived at 
Princeton in 1947, following 
teaching posts at two col- 
leges and an associate editorship at West- 
minster Press, and from 1949 to 1956 he 
served as Stephen Colwell Professor of 
Christian Ethics. He then spent two years 
at Harvard before going on to Union in 
New York, where he taught until his 
retirement in 1974. Having studied both 
with Niebuhr and, at the University of 
Bonn, with Karl Barth, Lehmann through- 
out his career explored the ethical issues 
surrounding Christian- 
Marxist dialogue, war 
and peace, and human 
sexuality. He became 
especially known for his 
advocacy of “contextual 
ethics,” which sought a 
middle road between 
situation ethics and 
the ethics of absolute 
principles. 

In her book Human- 
ization and the Politics of 
God: The Koinonia Ethics 
of Paul Lehmann (Eerd- 
mans, 1992), Princeton 
professor Nancy Duff 
says Lehmann believed 
“the contextual character 
of Christian ethics grows 
out of the very nature of 
divine activity.” Duff, an 
associate professor of 
theological ethics, writes 
that he thought the 
debate regarding contex- 
tualism revolved around 
one theological question: 
“What difference does the 
life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ make for 
responsible human 
behavior?” 
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“He’s the last of a great 
generation of theologians,” 
Duff said shortly after 
Lehmann/’s death. “He 
never believed he needed 
to put a fence around 
Reformed doctrine to pro- 
tect it. He always put 
Reformed theology in con- 
versation with contempo- 
rary movements such as 
liberation theology and 
feminist theology.” 

She added that in both 
his teaching and his schol- 
arship, Lehmann never 
wanted to impart just the 
content of doctrine. “He wanted us to 
think critically, but more importantly he 
wanted to cultivate the gift of discern- 
ment. He wanted Christians to be able to 
look at a situation and actually see what 
was going on, and then be able to discern 
what God would have us do.” 

“Paul Lehmann represented a retrieval 
of Christian theology on behalf of a more 
human world,” said Dr. James Kay, assis- 
tant professor of homiletics at Princeton. 
Though a man whose ferocity in espous- 
ing his beliefs at times strained relation- 
ships with colleagues, Lehmann never 
refused to discuss any issue. “He was one 
of the very few White theologians who 
engaged James Cone’s Black theology,” 
Kay pointed out, “and he once met with 
a lesbian caucus at Union. His humaniza- 
tion meant for him an openness to what 
God was up to in the world, no matter 
what the situation.” 

Lehmann’s concern for humanity 
shone through not only in his ethics but 
in his actions as well. “He was extraor- 
dinarily kindly,” Kay remembered. “He 
gave money to beggars without question, 
but never as a demeaning act of charity. 
One Sunday I accompanied him to church 
on Madison Avenue, and afterward he 
told me to wait a moment. He walked 
half a block to a man without legs in a 
wheelchair. He gave the man some bills, 
then lingered and had a genuine conver- 
sation.” 

Lehmann also held deep affection for 
the church. Yet he liked to tell his students 
that he was a believer on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and one who 
doubts on Tuesdays and Thursdays. “He 
really understood the struggle in the 
faith,” Duff said. “He was never one to 
say, ‘Now you've got it!’” 
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By George H. Gallup Jr. and Robert Bezilla 


Editor's Note: Last spring, Princeton 
Seminary sent out 9,200 surveys to its 
alumni/ae, who were asked to evaluate 
the Seminary and tts services and to 
provide statistical information about 
themselves and their ministries. The 
response greatly pleased Seminary 
administrators as the surveys returned 
in droves: 3,347 alumni/ae responded, 
a thirty-eight percent rate of return 
that greatly exceeds the standard. 

The responses were analyzed by 
Research Services of the Presbyterian 
Church (USA), and their findings 
were then reviewed by Seminary 
administrators. In the following arti- 
cle, George H. Gallup Jr. and Robert 
Bezilla of the Princeton Religion 
Research Center provide an overview 
of how alumni/ae rate their seminary, 
its mission, and tts services. 


Profile of Respondents 

All age groups are represented in the 
survey, spanning classes from 1915 to 
1993. Slightly over half of the respondents 
received their Seminary degrees in 1981 

or later. Most M.Div./B.D. recipients were 
under age thirty at the time (eighty-six 
percent), as were many M.A. and M.R.E. 
recipients (sixty-four percent) and a bare 
majority of Th.M. graduates (fifty-one per- 
cent). Ph.D.’s and Th.D.’s were more likely 
to have gotten their degrees when they 
were in their thirties, and a plurality of 
D.Min.’s were in their forties. 


N Aly 
Livin 


Alumni/ae are predominantly male 
(eighty-two percent) and White (ninety- 
two percent), and most currently report 
membership in the Presbyterian Church 
USA (sixty-eight percent) or another 
Reformed tradition or mainline Protestant 
church (about twenty percent). Nearly 
nine in ten are ordained ministers. 

Far more men (ninety-one percent) 
than women (sixty-nine percent) report 
they are ordained ministers. Seventy per- 
cent of the men and seventy-eight percent 
of women are currently employed, but 


these figures are deceiving because the 
great preponderance of unemployed 
males are retired, while the majority of 
unemployed women are still actively 
seeking employment or are pursuing 
higher degrees. 


Alumni/ae on Their Alma Mater 
According to the survey, Princeton Semi- 
nary alumni/ae are unusually proud of 
their alma mater’s academic excellence, 
with ninety-six percent giving it positive 
marks. The majority also regard Princeton 
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positively for its commit- 
ment to ecumenism and 
inclusiveness, for affirm- 
ing the ministry of 
women, and for being 
racially inclusive. 

Alumni/ae are more 
inclined to view the 
Seminary as traditional 
or moderate than as con- 
servative or liberal. The 
majority feel it is socially 
responsible. 

Despite their high 
regard for the academic 
excellence of the institu- 
tion, many are less likely 
to regard it as being on the 
cutting edge of theology, 
as innovative, or as setting 
directions for the church. 

While a majority feel 
Princeton is faithful to the 
Church of Jesus Christ, 
many do not view it as 
spiritually rich or as evan- 
gelical in its outlook. 

The Seminary generally 
is regarded as financially 
sound yet in need of 
ongoing support. 

But these overall opin- 
ions are averages and on 
closer examination are 
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often found to mask “gender gaps” and 
“age gaps” that divide alumni/ae. 


The “Age Gap” and the “Gender Gap” 
In the eyes of older alumni/ae it would 
almost seem the Seminary can do little 
wrong. There is a steady erosion, however, 
in the sense of pride and confidence as the 
classes grow more recent. When the 
responses of alumni/ae of the 1980s are 
analyzed, the number giving positive 
marks to Princeton usually is only about 
half that of the earliest classes for most fac- 
tors. Of most concern perhaps is the find- 
ing that since the 1970s, graduates seem to 
have a very low opinion of the spiritual 
richness of the Seminary. 

Women are somewhat less likely than 
men to look on the Seminary favorably. 
While this, of course, may partly be due to 
the fact that most women come from more 
recent classes and therefore reflect the age 
differences discussed above, the disparity 
of the findings according to gender is suf- 
ficiently large for the differences to be real. 

Women themselves are less likely than 
men to view the Seminary as affirming the 
ministry of women. For that matter, they 
less often rate Princeton positively for its 
commitment to ecumenism and inclusive- 
ness, social responsibility, and racial inclu- 
siveness. Women are more likely to view 
the Seminary as traditional rather than as 
innovative or at the cutting edge. More 
than average they sometimes question its 
need for funding. 


Alumni/ae Services 

The most frequently used alumni/ae 
services are the Princeton Seminary Bulletin 
and the Alumni/ae News, Speer Library and 
the Theological Book Agency, and contin- 
uing-education events on campus. Almost 
all who have availed themselves of these 
services rate them as excellent or good. 


The “Bottom Line” 

While many may be critical of Princeton 
Seminary and seek improvement, eight 
alumni/ae in ten still say they would 
recommend (thirty percent) or very 
strongly recommend (fifty-one percent) 
it to individuals interested in theological 
education. @ 


George H. Gallup Jr. is executive director and Robert Bezilla 
/s edtor of the Princeton Religion Research Center. Together 
they wnite the nationally synaicated Gallup Religion Poll 
column and other stuates of religion polling. Both have also 
been highly active in secular polling organizations for the past 
thirty years. 
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A VIEW 
OF PRISON MINISTRY 
FROM THE INSIDE 


By James E. Forsythe 


Editor’s note: Chaplain James E. Forsythe (‘71 Th.M.) 
retired from the Federal Bureau of Prisons last October 
after twenty-two years of service. Listed in Marquis’ 
Who’s Who in Religion, Third Edition, Forsythe 
had served at the U.S. Penitentiary in Marion, IL; the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Danbury, CT; the 
U.S. Penitentiary in Terre Haute, IN; and the Federal 
Correctional Institution in Ray Brook, NY (near Lake 
Placid). In 1991 he and Ray Brook’s Catholic deacon 
received a special award from their peers for “out- 
standing team ministry”; the pair were chosen from 
more than 160 federal prison chaplains nationwide. 
In addition to his Princeton degree, Forsythe has an 
M.Div. and a D.Min. from Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical School in Massachusetts, with a specialty in pas- 
toral counseling. He is now a chaplain at the state-run 
Clinton Correctional Facility in Dannemora, NY. 

In the following article, Forsythe reflects on his 
more than two decades of working in what he describes 
as a “belly-of-the-whale” environment. 


started visiting Walpole State Prison, a 

maximum-security facility in Walpole, 

MA, while in my first year of studies at 
Andover Newton. I was part of a student 
discussion group that met each week with 
about twenty inmates, and it was during this 
time that Matthew 25:36 began to take hold 
of me: “I was in prison and you came to me.” 
Something at the core of my being resounded 
every time I read this Scripture. I eventually 
realized it was God calling me to go directly 
to jail — you know, “Do not pass ‘Go,’ do not 
collect two hundred dollars.” But this was no 
game of Monopoly. 

During one of my trips to Walpole I was 
confronted by the chaplain’s clerk, who was 
serving a double life sentence for two mur- 
ders. “What we need here is a young minister 
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like you,” he said, pointing his finger at me, “to be 
our full-time chaplain.” It reminded me of the old 
Uncle Sam recruitment posters. I subsequently did a 
summer quarter of C.P.E. at Walpole, and my vision 
began to grow that perhaps I 
could be of service to my fellow 
man in this belly-of-a-whale 
environment called prison. 

I did not know then it was 
possible to do prison ministry 
full time, and my denomination, 
the United Church of Christ, 
offered lukewarm support at 
best; it needed pastors for pul- 
pits, not prisons. To delay my 
quest (or so I felt), the U.C.C. 
demanded three years of parish 
work before one could be nomi- 
nated for a full-time chaplaincy. 
I served for three years as assis- 
tant minister at St. Paul’s United 
Church of Christ in Nutley, NJ. 
But my ultimate goal was prison 
ministry, and I never wavered. 
During this time I studied for my 
Th.M. in pastoral counseling 
with Seward Hiltner and James 
Lapsley at Princeton. I would be 
only twenty-eight when apply- 
ing for a Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons appointment, and I wanted more in-depth study. 

A second Scripture came to me vividly as I 
studied and worked in the parish: Luke 23:40-43, in 
which Jesus offers the repentant thief forgiveness and 
Paradise as they are dying on the cross: “Truly, I say 
to you today you will be with me in Paradise.” At 
the heart of the gospel, I realized, is a forgiving and 
compassionate Christ. Today, when I survey the 
wondrous cross, I see a repentant thief being offered 
forgiveness and Paradise; I see hope even for crimi- 
nals convicted of murder. 

In 1971 I began a year of training at the super- 
maximum U.S. Penitentiary in Marion, IL. At the end 
of this period the bureau offered me a full-time posi- 
tion as chaplain at the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in Danbury, Connecticut, where I established a 
strong inmate Christian church with plenty of out- 
reach into the local community. I remained there for 
seven pressure-packed years. 

On arriving at Danbury, I was amazed at the 
large number of white-collar criminals. Clergymen, 
lawyers, and doctors who had cheated on their taxes 
were not uncommon at the prison. I had a Yale Law 
Review editor for my clerk at one time. Some of the 
best and brightest got busted; greed will always be 








one of the seven deadly sins. 

Yet for all inmates, no matter the level of educa- 
tion, prison proved the same in one respect: they 
could not go home at night. Every man counted off 
the days on his wall calendar; 
the only break in routine was the 
very occasional visit from home. 
Every day, the public address 
system informed the inmates 
when it was time to get up, to 
eat, to go to work, to stop work, 
and to go to bed, with only ten 
minutes to go from one place to 
another. Several times a day the 
men were counted to insure no 
one had escaped. The only 
escape was sleep. 

The main problem I found 
there, as in all prisons, was the 
lack of privacy and space due 
to overcrowding. Also, the drab 
uniformity of the environment 
— from the monotonous color 
scheme to the brown army sur- 
plus clothing — made for a col- 
orless landscape and short tem- 
pers; fights, work stoppages, 
food strikes, riots, and very occa- 
sional escape attempts always 
loomed. I quickly discovered the 
need for in-depth retreats, renewals, and seminars on 
holiday weekends to combat boredom and inspire 
the faithful. 

The lessons I learned at Danbury I carried with 
me when I became senior chaplain at Terre Haute 
and, later, Ray Brook. During my twenty-two years 
of ministry, I have found the priestly functions of the 
prison chaplain to be very important. I must function 
as pastor to all the people in my prison church. | 
supply crisis counseling and convey notices of family 
deaths or illnesses. I help men cope with “Dear John” 
letters and with separation from family, job, and 
friends. And I preach regularly on topics ranging 
from the need not to hold grudges to the hope found 
in the gospel. 

Approximately twenty percent of Ray Brook’s 
inmates are involved in all the religious programs 
on a regular basis. We have Protestant, Catholic, 
Muslim, and Jewish services weekly and special 
programs as the holy seasons dictate. (I had to take 
a crash course in comparative religions.) Worship is 
key, and for Christians the sacrament of communion 
is very important. Funeral services are also necessary, 
as they give inmates and staff a natural liturgical out- 
let to express grief and to cope in appropriate ways. 
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AT THE HEART 
OF THE GOSPEL, 
I REALIZED, ISA 
FORGIVING AND 
COMPASSIONATE 
CHRIST. TODAY, 
WHEN I SURVEY 
THE WONDROUS 
CROSS, I SEE 

A REPENTANT 
THIEF BEING 
OFFERED FOR- 
GIVENESS AND 
PARADISE; I SEE 
HOPE EVEN FOR 
CRIMINALS 
CONVICTED OF 


MURDER. 


In crisis situations we try to keep the chapel open 
as much as possible. I try to be a spiritual presence to 
both inmates and staff, as well as a calming influence 
— like a U.N. peacekeeper. It is important to keep the 
church open for prayer and Bible studies and to keep 
the church routine going, even though the rest of the 
prison is uneasy. The inmates want to be in church 
since it keeps them away from trouble and provides 
an alibi. Church in this context is viewed as a sanctu- 
ary, just as it was in the Middle Ages, and it is 
usually respected as such by both inmates and staff. 

While prison ministry poses many challenges, 
the greatest is to keep positive in a cesspool of nega- 
tivism. I try to keep a daily time for personal prayer 
and Bible study, as well as time to work on sermon 
preparation. I have found it helpful to network with 
several other clergy on a regular basis and to be in 
associations of clergy or fellow professionals. Prison 
chaplains can easily become lone wolves. 

Chaplains cannot survive in this ministry, I 
believe, unless God is calling and sustaining them at 
every turn. Every year I see statistics where several 
otherwise very qualified clergypersons are fired 
before their probationary years have expired. For me, 
the key is to be my own person. I cannot be a captive 
of the administration nor become a pawn of the 
inmates; nothing will be accomplished if I lose — or 
never gain — the credibility of either side. I compare 
my role as chaplain to that of the Red Cross stretcher 
bearer during World War I. The stretcher bearers 
were unarmed. So too are chaplains, yet they still go 
out into a “no man’s land” between the two oppos- 
ing forces of staff and inmates. Some in those forces 
are wounded, some are crippled, and yes, some are 
dying. But all need to be ministered unto in the name 
of Jesus. 

At best prison ministry is rather thankless. There 
are no prestigious pulpits to aspire to fill, no clois- 
tered libraries in which to do research for the next 
lecture or book, no glory. What you deal with daily is 
what Anton Boisen called “the living human docu- 
ments.” Even more disheartening, many career crim- 
inals cannot be reached despite our efforts. For some, 
going to jail represents an occupational hazard or, 
worse, the devil’s playground, where they learn to 
be better at an endless list of illegal activities. 

Unfortunately these men are not about to change. 
But since only God knows who can and cannot be 
helped, they are all potentially reachable. That is 
what makes the ministry challenging. Some of the 
worst sinners have changed one hundred and eighty 
degrees. By God’s grace this occurs, and it is like 
being on holy ground when one witnesses these 
conversions. 

As in all conversions, the proof is in whether the 
change lasts over time. Inmates committed to Chris- 
tianity do not as a rule return to prison. I have seen 
only a handful come back, and the national average 
for all inmates is sixty to seventy percent. Chuck Col- 
son’s organization, Prison Fellowship, has document- 


ed this with five or more years of hard evidence that 
born-again Christian inmates do not come back, and 
that over ninety percent make it once set free. Why? 
My conclusions are that they find a better way of 
living or a new lifestyle. They commit themselves to 
a local church once released. They get a new set of 
friends and legitimate business contacts through the 
church. They start saving their money. Many go back 
to college or learn a trade, and this opens up a way 
out of the ghetto and into middle class respectability. 

The key is joining a local church, and we stress 
this over and over again prior to release. I believe 
more and more that if we lift the eternal truths of the 
Bible up to these men, God’s Word will not return 
void. I have road tested this scriptural principle 
from my first day as chaplain, preaching the basic 
doctrines of the Bible in simple words for all to 
understand, and it works. Take, for instance, the 
case of Don. 

I met Don in the mid-1970s at Danbury. He had 
a lovely wife, who said she would wait for him, 
and three beautiful little girls. Don helped out in the 
chapel programs at the prison. He read Scripture at 
Sunday services and was the leader of an inmate-led 
prayer group. The religious programs gave him a 
great lift, and he felt a growing call to some kind of 
prison ministry of his own. He felt his own experi- 
ences could be a catalyst to help him reach other lost 
men and women. I encouraged his dream for this 
future service. 

However, prison time was not an easy ride for 
Don. He went to the parole board and was denied in 
spite of his good record, not to mention his involve- 
ment in the chapel programs. As soon as his wife 
heard this, she filed for divorce. To add to his prob- 
lems, some of the inmates gave Don a hard time, 
thinking he would drop out of the church programs 
now that they no longer served to impress anyone. 

Amazingly, Don did not become discouraged, 
even when he received the divorce decree. From the 
beginning he prayed and prayed, believing that his 
wife and daughters would be restored to him. He 
went so far as to share this testimony publicly on 
several occasions in the church. He served his time, 
and within a week of leaving prison he called to say 
he was reconciled with his wife and children. Don 
and his wife remarried, and recently he officiated at 
the wedding of his youngest daughter. 

Now Don has a prison ministry of his own in 
which he coordinates the assistance of thirty-five to 
forty churches and a large network of volunteers. 
God is blessing his efforts in both men’s and 
women’s state correctional facilities, as well as in 
county jails. He also has an outreach to correctional 
officers at one of the facilities. In all my years in this 
ministry, I have seldom seen a life more effectively 
transformed. Such instances remind me of Christ's 
command: “I was in prison and you came to me.” 
As for myself, I have not regretted a day of obeying 
that call. 
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Ambassadors 


THE REVIVAL 
OF THE SEMINARY 


TOURING CHOIR 


By Barbara A. Chaapel 


he: May, as Princeton Seminary’s black-robed 








graduating seniors settle into their pews and 
the crowd jammed into Princeton University 
Chapel quiets, the pure a cappella sounds of the 
é Seminary choir singing “The Call” float up under 
the Gothic arches of the chapel. Alexander Brent 
Smith’s musical setting of George Herbert's poem 
fills the men and women whom God has called to 
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ministry with the joy of their antici- 
pated vocation. 

Commencement is only one of 
the meaningful times in the Semi- 
nary’s life when the choir’s music 
lifts the spirit; alumni/ae treasure 
memories of choirs past singing in 
Miller Chapel daily services, at 

reunion gatherings, at Christ- 

mas’s beautiful Service of 

Lessons and Carols. In a place 

that is much about words, 

music hovers like a cantus 

firmus above the harmony and 

sometimes disharmony of theologi- 
cal ideas. It is offered in praise of 
God, an expression of deepest faith 
and of mystery that cannot be com- 
prehended in speech. 

For some graduates in the for- 
ties, fifties, and sixties, there is a 
particular musical experience to 
cherish: participation in the Semi- 
nary’s touring choir. A dream of 
Dr. David Hugh Jones, director of 
music and professor at the Semi- 
nary from 1939 to 1970, the touring 
choir was founded in 1940 to reach 
out to churches through the choir’s 
ministry of music. 

Under Jones’s direction, the all- 
male choir traveled each Sunday 
to sing in area churches (often as 
many as three different congrega- 
tions in one day). The choir also 
toured during the summers to 
places as distant as Alaska, Japan, 
and Ireland. 

With Jones’s retirement in 1970, 
the influx of women to the Semi- 

nary, and changes in the Semi- 
nary’s field education pro- 
gram requiring students to 
work in churches or institu- 
tions for two of their three 
years in seminary, the tour- 
ing choir was disbanded. For 
years, it lived on only in the memo- 
ries of alumni/ae. 

Until the fall of 1993, that is. 

On October 3, David A. Wea- 
don, the Seminary’s C. F. Seabrook 
Director of Music and organist 
since 1982, conducted the new 
Princeton Seminary Touring Choir 
in the morning worship service of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Stockton, New Jersey, taking up the 
Sunday morning baton Jones had 
put down. The choir was revived in 


response to Weadon’s enthusiasm 
for the idea and because once again 
field education requirements had 
changed and students in the junior 
and senior classes were free to trav- 
el on Sundays. Since then, the choir 
has sung at dozens of churches of 
various denominations. 

“Our decision to reinstitute the 
touring choir has met with tremen- 
dous success,” Weadon says. “This 
venture is having a profound edu- 
cational impact on 
the singers; 
they’re learning 
about diverse 
worship styles 
every Sunday by 
actually partici- 
pating in wor- 
ship. They’ve 
found that min- 
isters treat music 
differently from 
church to 
church, and that 
orders of service 
vary even in Pres- 
byterian churches.” 

In return, the churches where 
the choir sings hear new music 
in liturgical settings. They also 
have the opportunity to meet 
students preparing for min- 
istry “up close and personal.” 

The Rev. Kathy J. Nelson (1980 
M.Div., 1986 Th.M., 1992 D.Min.), 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Dayton, New Jersey, 
invited the touring choir to sing 
at her church’s 125th anniversary 
worship service in October. “They 
were a gift from the Seminary to 
my congregation,” she enthused. 
“Having them sing here provided 
our members with a visible link 
to the wider church and put faces 
on the future leadership of the 
church.” 

“It’s a win-win endeavor,” says 
Fred W. Cassell, Princeton's vice 
president for seminary relations 
and one of the driving forces 
behind the reestablishment of the 
choir. “They are wonderful musical 
ambassadors for the Seminary; 
they help Princeton come alive for 
people. And the churches give the 
students real practical education 
about congregational life.” 





‘Our decision to reistitute the touring choir has met with tremendous 
success,” Weadon says. 


The singers agree. Alto 
Melissa May, a senior, calls 
singing in the touring choir one 
of the most significant things 
she’s done while in seminary. 

“| like being part of a group that 
reaches beyond the campus to 
serve the larger church,” she says. 
“Plus, we’re receiving a wonderful 
liturgical education every Sunday, 
experiencing different ways of wor- 
shiping, learning about hymnology. 





It’s like a course in worship. I'll take 
lots of ideas with me into my own 
ministry.” 

May and her fellow singers 
value, too, the sense of community 
they have forged with one another 
during early morning journeys 
around New Jersey and surround- — 
ing states in buses rented by the 
Seminary. “The touring choir is my 
family of faith,” May says. “We 
worship together every Sunday, 
talk about our problems, hear each 
others’ stories. I now have juniors 
who are good friends. I wouldn’t 
even have known them without 
the choir.” 

Tenor Tom Hickok, also a 
senior, agrees. “I love spending 

time with people who, like me, 
love to sing for singing’s 
sake and because it brings 
® the gospel alive.” He has 
been fascinated by the 
diversity among churches 
the choir has visited. From preach- 
ing styles to church architecture, 
from the design of the communion 
table to the literature put in the 
pews, churches present a smorgas- 
bord of possibilities for aspiring 








ministers to sample. 

Weadon is pleased that his 
singers appreciate the instructional 
value of being in the choir. With 
the education of both his musicians 
and his audiences in mind, he 
chooses repertoire that highlights 
the diversity of the liturgical year, 
as well as classical anthems drawn 
from the historical music of the 
church from the Renaissance 
through the twentieth century, and 

choral arrangements of 


folksongs, spirituals, and 
hymns. For example, on 
World Communion Sunday 


the choir sang the “Agnus 
Dei” from one of Haydn’s settings 
of the Mass to reflect the ecumeni- 
cal nature of the church and its rich 


One of her favorite days was 
in New York City, when the choir 
sang in two services at Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
later at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. She calls it a once-in-a-life- 
time day. 
“We heard Fred Anderson 

[pastor at Madison Avenue, a 

1973 M.Div. and 1981 D.Min. 

Princeton alumnus and a 

trustee] preach twice. His ser- 

mon was tremendous and he modi- 
fied it to fit the particular needs of 
each congregation. We also heard a 
children’s sermon [at Madison 
Avenue] and witnessed an adult 
baptism. Then we walked to the 
Fifth Avenue church and sang at 
the afternoon service. Just being in 


history. that great old 
“T want the J church and see- 
choir’s musical They were a gift ing the portraits 


offerings to be 
an integral part 
of worship,” 
explains Wea- 
don, who re- 


from the Seminary to my 


congregation. Having them 


of Princeton 
alumni/ae on 
the walls made 
a part of the 
wider church 


cently earned : “0 NAT , come alive for 
ere ae sing here provided out ey 

liturgical studies : . os . Anderson, 
fom Drew Uni. WSC ac 
versity. “We raves about the 


often sing in- 
troits, responses, 
and music set to 
traditional litur- 
gical texts, as 
well as anthems. 
Many Presbyte- 
rian services are moving toward a 
greater emphasis on the liturgy, and 
we can help this movement by 
providing an example of how 
music sung at appropriate 
times in the service can height- 
en the liturgical experience.” 
For alto Debbie Hough, a 
graduating senior who was a 
church educator before coming to 
seminary, singing in the touring 
choir is an educator’s dream. “I 
walk into the churches we sing in 
as if I were a first-time visitor. I 
wander through the halls, look at 
the classrooms, pick up all the 
printed material I can find, observe 
what they put in the pew racks, 
notice the kind of welcome the 
choir receives. ” 


to the wider church 


and put faces on the future 


leadership of the church. 





choir’s role in 
the Madison 
Avenue service. 
“The choir sings 
beautifully,” he 
says. “And see- 

ing the bright, 
engaging, able people preparing 
for ministry was a shot in the arm 
for my congregation. As a Prince- 
ton alum and a trustee, I was enor- 
mously proud of them.” 

In addition to the music, the 
Madison Avenue congregation 
enjoyed hearing a student from the 
choir give the morning “Word in 
Action,” a brief minute for mission. 
Soprano Angela Dienhart, a junior 
with a degree from the University 
of Indiana’s School of Music, spoke 
about her own experience in semi- 
nary. “She talked about studying 
the Great Awakening in her church 
history course,” Anderson recalled, 
“and said she looked forward to 
being part of the next great spiritu- 
al awakening in the United States. 
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She electrified people.” 

In accepting invitations from 
churches, Weadon tries to choose 
congregations that repre- 
sent the diversity of the 
Seminary itself. In addi- e 
tion to singing in Presby- 
terian churches through- 
out New Jersey, the touring choir 
has sung in the Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Fellowship in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; the Wesley United 
Methodist Church in South Plain- 
field, New Jersey; The Reformed 
Church in Bronxville, New York; 
and the Pennswood Village Retire- 
ment Community in Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

They have sung in small congre- 
gations like Dayton (250 members) 
and large city congregations like 
Fifth Avenue in New York (2,500 
members). They have sung at 
National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, DC, and Witherspoon 
Street Presbyterian Church, a 
racially integrated congregation in 
Princeton. 

Churches are already being 
lined up for next year, and in the 
fall Weadon will audition singers 
for the new choir. He looks for- 
ward to increasing the choir’s out- 
reach and providing more 
hands-on involvement 
between seminarians and 
church musicians. “Under- 
standing the significant role 
that music should play in worship 
is an important element of a minis- 
ter’s education,” he says, “and the 
touring choir helps to provide 
some of our students with wide- 
ranging, practical experiences.” 

Anderson, however, believes 
the choir’s real beneficiary is the 
church. “I saw that clearly in New 
York,” he says. “In a city where 
few people go to church, and those 
that do sense things are bad for the 
church these days, to see so many 
people committing their lives to 
ministry is a strong sign of hope. 

I told President Gillespie that the 
touring choir is worth its weight in 
gold!” 


Inquines about the touring choir may be addressed 
to the touring choir manager in the chapel! office at 
Princeton Seminaty. 
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In Memory of: 

The Reverend Albert J. Albano (’84B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter (‘38B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Robert S. Beaman (‘58B, 
‘61M) to the Speer Library Endowment 
Fund for Books 

Miss Josephine Bingham to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Alison R. Bryan to the 
Annual Fund 

Mrs. Betty C. Bryant to the Newton W. 
and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Alfred H. Davies (‘44B) to 
the Annual Fund 

Ms. Anna S. Dent to the Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 

The Reverend Albert G. Dezso (‘46B) to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Harold Clifton 
DeWindt (‘36B) to the Harold C. 
DeWindt Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(‘42B) to the William Harte Felmeth 
Chair for Pastoral Theology 

Mr. Robert Fischer to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Edler Garnet Hawkins 
to the Edler Garnet Hawkins Prize 

Dr. Seward Hiltner to Speer Library for 
the Seward Hiltner Collection 

The Reverend Dr. Samuel A. Jackson 
(‘32b) to the Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Allen Jackson Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Reuel E. Johnson (‘48B) 
to the Annual Fund 















Dr. Edward J. Jurji (‘42B) to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh T. Kerr to the 
Speer Library Expansion Fund 

The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen (‘50B) to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend William V. Longbrake 
(35B) to the Annual Fund 

Mrs. George W. Loos to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call, the Annual Fund, the Schol- 
arship Fund, the Reverend Dr. Orion C. 
Hopper Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund, and the Class of 1953 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. James I. McCord to the 
James I. McCord Presidential Chair 

Ms. Laura Pavelko to the Speer Library 
Expansion Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Clifford G. Pollock 
(37B) to the Annual Fund 

Miss Nancy Lee Seward to the Nancy Lee 
Seward Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend John H. P. Strome (’33B) to 
the Annual Fund 

Dr. Kalman L. Sulyok (56D) to the Dr. 
Kalman L. Sulyok Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Frank Dobias Svoboda 
(34B) to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Lady Irene Templeton to Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel C. Thomas (‘44B) 
to the Alumni/ae Roll Call and to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(‘10B) to the Annual Fund 

Mr. Marcus S. Wright Jr. to the Annual 
Fund 


DESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Brochures relating to will preparation and the various life income plans offered through the 
Seminary’s Planned Giving Program are available upon request. 


For more information, contact the Seminary’s director of development, 
the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, at 609-497-7756. 


Remember Princeton Seminary in your will and/or through a life income arrangement. 


In Honor of: 

The Reverend Dr. James A. Allison Jr. 
(‘51B) to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. James A. Allison Jr. (‘51E) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Mr. John V. Callahan Jr. to the Annual 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Lawrence A. Cham- 
berlain (‘65B) to the Reverend Dr. 
Lawrence A. Chamberlain Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Keith M. Curran (‘81B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Edward A. Dowey Jr. 
(‘43B) to the Reverend Dr. Edward A. 
Dowey Jr. Prize in Reformation Studies 

The Reverend John N. Erickson III (90B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Freda A. Gardner to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(38B) to the Speer Library Expansion 
Fund 

Mrs. Bryant M. Kirkland to the Speer 
Library Expansion Fund 

The Reverend James Bruere Miller (‘85B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Gustav C. Nelson (‘54B) to the Dr. 
Gustav C. Nelson Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 


In Appreciation of: 

The Reverend Dr. Frank S. Hamilton 
(‘55B) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(‘45B, ‘48M) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth B. Wonderland 
(83B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Susan F. Wonderland (‘83B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 








CON ED CALENDAR 














July 
11-15 


11-15 
12-15 
18-22 
18-22 


26-29 


“Managing Transitions in Local Congregations” 
(John Talbot) 


Institute of Theology 


“Managing Conflict” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“Church Management and Leadership” 
(Roy W. Pneuman) 


“Seminar for Associate Pastors” 
(John Talbot) 


“Group Leadership Skills” 

(Roy W. Pneuman) 

“Advanced Conflict Management Skills” 
(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“Seminar for Pastors Who Are Heads of Staffs” 
(John Talbot) 








For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497-7990 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
P.O. Box 821 
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New Jersey 08542-0803 
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J. Christiaan Beker, one of the world's foremost scholars on Paul who taught 
several generations of Seminary students, retired in May and was named the 
Richard J. Dearborn Professor of Biblical Theology Emenius. For other changes 
at Princeton, see pg. 5. 


On the Cover: Children of the Chol Village in Chiapas, Mexico, photographed by Princeton graduate 
Krystin Granberg. 
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FEATURES 


“I Really Have a Depth of Love in Me for This Place”/6 
Conrad Massa, who retired June 30 as dean of academic affairs, 
reflects on the many changes during his tenure. 


“If I Bring Anything, It’s a Desire for Evenhandedness”/7 
James Armstrong, Princeton’s new dean of academic affairs, looks 
ahead as he begins a new phase of his long Seminary career. 


A Journey to Hope/8 
A recent graduate reflects on her trip to Mexico and Guatemala as 
part of Princeton’s cross-cultural missions class. 
by Krystin Granberg 


Negotiating Barth/12 
A Princeton professor sheds new light on the Swiss theologian’s 
alleged turn to neoorthodoxy. 
by Rich Youmans 


DEPARTMENTS 


From the President 

On and Off the Campus 
Gifts 

Investing in Ministry 
Con Ed Calendar 
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2 PTS The Princeton Spire Spring 1994 FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Commencement 1994 attested evidentially to the mission of the Seminary 
in preparing theologically trained leadership for the Church of Jesus Christ. 


At the graduation exercises, conducted in the cathedral atmosphere of 
the magnificent Chapel of Princeton University, the trustees and faculty conferred 
225 degrees: 137 Master of Divinity; 49 Master of Theology; 10 Doctor of Ministry; 13 
Doctor of Philosophy; and 16 Master of Arts. The Reverend Joyce C. Tucker, coordina- 
tor for theological education for the Presbyterian Church (USA), gave the address on 
“Challenge amid Change: The Call to Church Leadership.” 


Emeritus status was conferred by the board on: Dr. Conrad H. Massa 
on the occasion of his retirement as dean of academic affairs; Dr. J. Christiaan Beker, 
who retired this spring from the Richard J. Dearborn Professorship of New Testament 
Theology; and Dr. David L. Crawford, whose administrative service to the Seminary 
spanned 38 years, as director emeritus of student relations. 


Featured in this issue are articles representing various aspects of the Semi- 
nary’s life. Dr. Bruce L. McCormack’s book on the theology of Karl Barth illustrates the 
academic vitality of the faculty. The pieces on Dr. Conrad H. Massa and Dr. James F. 
Armstrong pay tribute to the administrative leadership PTS enjoys in the office of dean 
of academic affairs. Krystin Granberg’s article and photo essay on her educational 
experience in Guatemala focuses on one of our quality students (Class of ‘94). Together 
they provide a synopsis of this lively campus. 


With every good wish and warmest regards, Iam 


Faithfully yours, 


Zim.» 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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A Time of Hope and Expectations 


On May 16, President Thomas Gillespie delivered degrees and congratulations to 225 
men and women — including three South African students who look forward to a new 
era in their homeland — during the Seminary’s 182nd Commencement exercises at the 
Princeton University Chapel. 


Although all the graduates undoubtedly viewed the day as special, it was especially so 
for the three students from South Africa: Bobby Musengwa of Pretoria, who received his 
Master of Divinity degree; Malcolm Damon of Port Nolloth, who received the Master of 
Theology degree; and Dumile Johannes Matshiga of the Transvaal, who earned 

his Master of Arts degree. Musengwa, a member of the Presbyterian 

Church in South Africa, plans to go on for a Ph.D. before returning to his 


his 
ceived both 
~~ R, Todd Bouldin ie T, Galloway 
native country. Matshiga is a Baptist minister involved in the South 
Africa Council of Churches, and Damon is a minister in the new 


Fposiary Preaching 
Uniting Reformed Church in South Africa, a joining of former 
white and black Dutch Reformed denominations. (See related 
article, pg. 4.) 












Overall, the Seminary conferred 137 Master of Divinity degrees; 
49 Master of Theology degrees; 10 Doctor of Ministry 


degrees; 13 Doctor of Philosophy degrees; 
and 16 Master of Arts 
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South Africans at Princeton Reflect on 
their Homeland’s Historic Election 


Because they are black or colored, Bobby 
Musengwa, Malcolm Damon, and D. J. 
Matshiga had never voted in a South 
African election. But on April 26 they 
joined millions of their fellow countrymen 
and women an ocean away as they cast 
their ballots in the historic election of Nel- 
son Mandela. The three South African 
students traveled to New York City with 
two of their white South African class- 
mates and one of their professors to vote 
at the United Nations. 

“Tt was an overwhelming feeling to 
vote,” said Musengwa, a black native of 
Pretoria who graduated with his M.Div. in 
May. “As a student at home I had partici- 
pated in our demands for equality. Some 
of my friends were killed or arrested in 
the violence. I held them in my mind as I 
dropped the ballot in the box.” 

Damon, a Th.M. graduate this year, also 
had mixed feelings. Classified in his home- 
land as colored (of racially mixed parent- 
age), he was glad for the opportunity to 
share in his nation’s moment on the inter- 


Princeton Hosts International Conference 


In May the International Concilium Foundation, a 
primarily Roman Catholic organization that promotes 
the theology and ecumenism of Vatican II, met on the 
Princeton campus for a conference titled “Ecumenism 
and Social Justice: Toward the Twenty-first Century.” 
It was the foundation’s first conference to involve 
equal partnership with Protestant scholars and a 


Protestant institution. 


Initiative for the conference came from the Concil- 
ium itself, which approached Princeton Professor 
Emeritus Charles West with the idea of a meeting at 
Princeton to coincide with the group’s first board 
ee in North America. President Gillespie wel- 

; comed the idea and Seminary 
trustee Henry Luce provided 
a $25,000 gift to help make it a 


reality. 


Conference sessions paired 
Catholic and Protestant scholars 
(and in one case an Orthodox 
scholar) in dialogue, also a first 
for the Concilium. Among promi- 
nent Catholic speakers were 
Hans Kung of Tubingen Univer- 
sity and Gustavo Gutierrez of 
Catholic University in Lima, Peru. Princeton Seminary 
faculty members Jane Dempsey Douglass, Kathleen 
McVey, Mark Taylor, Peter Paris, and Katharine Sak- 
enfeld took leadership roles, in addition to Dr. West. 


1 a 
Professor Emeritus 
Charles C. West 





national stage by 
voting. But he 
also remembered 
those who had 
given their lives 
in the struggle. 
“Tt made a differ- 
ence to me that 
my classmates 
and I traveled 
together to New 
York to vote,” he 





ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


ly of the significance of 
the historical moment: 
“Apartheid is dead. 
Democracy is here. 
We have a new South 
Africa.” She recalled 
voting in 1991 when 
De Klerk was elected. 
She voted that year too 
at the U.N. because 
she was in the United 
States serving as a 


said. “We were a chaplain in New Bruns- 
community of all wick. “So much has 
races. We were iy changed in only a few 
experiencing the & years.” she comment- 
same feelings. We ‘= ed. “When I voted for 
understood each $ De Klerk then, I hoped 
other. I was not ®& and believed he would 
lonely even 2 work toward some- 
though I was ‘We South Aficans know a lot about hope, "said Bobby ‘hing new.” 
thousands of Musengwa, who received his M Div. in May. ‘We hoped All of the students 
miles away from —_a// through the state of emergency, through the violence. missed being home 
my family voting — We /gped for Mandela's release and it hanpened.” for the election. “Part 
at home.” of me was crying,” 


In a note of irony, Damon explained 
that when he voted in New York he had 
to show his I.D. card. That 
same card, which he has 
had for twenty years, is 
the dompass or passport 
used for years by Whites 
to identify Blacks and reg- 
ulate their movement in 
South Africa. 

Ph.D. students Annari 
Griesel and Marietjie 
Odendaal voted as well, 
but not for the first time. 
They are white South 
Africans. Odendaal 
remembered the last time 
she voted — in the refer- 
endum on whether or not 
to begin negotiations 
between the government 
and the African National 
Congress for a new South 
Africa. “At that time I felt 
it was crazy to be voting 
on behalf of other peo- 
ple,” she said. “It didn’t 
seem right. This time I 
voted with my country- 
men and women and I 
voted with a prayer and a 
hope that this will be the 
beginning of a good thing 
for my country.” 

Griesel spoke succinct- 


Griesel said. “I wanted to be part of the 
conversations and the celebrations at 
home. But on the other hand, I could stand 
outside a bit and look with a different eye. 
I could watch the television and see the 
people standing patiently for blocks and 
blocks to vote, and be proud of my coun- 
try. It was very peaceful. There was no 
violence. For that I thank God.” 

Professor J. Wentzel van Huyssteen, 
who joined the Princeton Seminary faculty 
in 1991 as the McCord Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Science, grew up ina black 
church in South Africa even though he is 
white. For him, the journey to New York 
to vote was espe- 


DeUee EY 667 voted with 
segment of the 

South African a prayer and 
population was aia ope that 
represented in : ; 

the small group this will be the 
of Princetonians. einnin 

“We were a little 38 } 5 ofa 
microcosm, driv- good thing for 
ing Mout two my country.? 9 
cars, voting uy n8) 
together, and Ph.D. student 
then going out for Marietjie Odendaal 
lunch and cele- Energie rey 
brating together,” 


he said. “I cannot put into words what it 
was like to share these events at this 
unique time in our history. It was hard for 
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Mr. Rogers Comes to Our Neighborhood 
Fred Rogers, onginator and star of PBS's Mr. Rogers's 
Neighborhood anda Presbyterian minister, arrived on 
campus Apri 17 to tour the Seminary’s media facilities. 
Above, he spends a moment with M.Div. student Hannah 
Yang. At right, Rogers and Seminary trustee George Wirth 
inspect equipment at the Media Center in Templeton Hall. 


us to leave each other that day.” 

Looking ahead, he knows the real nego- 
tiations will begin now that the election is 
over. “We have taken the solving of our 
problems as a nation into our own hands,” 
he explained. “In a way we are starting 
over, with a new flag, a new government, 

‘ new official languages. Making this new 
» nation with such a complex history will be 
hard. We are heirs of three hundred years 
of colonial rule. But am hopeful that we 
can do this without violence and be an 
example for the world.” 

Matshiga shared the hope of his fel- 
lows. He called the election the fulfillment 
of a dream. “Who would have believed 
the new South Africa would come now?” 
he reflected. “The imbalance of power will 
not be redressed overnight, but the new 
dispensation has dawned. I wish I could 
have been home for the vote. So many 
people died just so we could put that X on 
the ballot.” 

“We South Africans know a lot about 
hope,” Musengwa said. “We hoped all 
through the state of emergency, through 
the violence. We hoped for Mandela’s 
release and it happened. We believed in 
what we could not see with our eyes. That 
is essentially the Christian message.” 
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Metzger Honored by Former Students 
During Surprise Birthday Party 
Bruce Metzger, George L. Collord Profes- 
sor of New Testament Language and 
Literature Emeritus, was honored at a 
surprise eightieth birthday party hosted 
by the Seminary on January 28. 

Two of Metzger’s former students, 
Dr. Bart D. Ehrman (‘81 M.Div., ‘85 Ph.D.) 
of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and Dr. Michael Holmes (‘84 
Ph.D.) of Bethel College, presented their 
esteemed professor with a table of con- 
tents of a festschrift being prepared under 
their direction. Titled The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Quaestionis, the volume con- 
tains essays by an international group of 
scholars. It is scheduled to be published 
in November by William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 
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Changes at Princeton 


Retirements 


> J. Christiaan Beker named Richard 
J. Dearborn Professor of New Testa- 
ment Theology Emeritus. 


> David L. Crawford named director 
emeritus of student relations. 


> Conrad H. Massa named dean emer- 
itus of academic affairs. (See related 


story, pg. 6.) 


Appointments 


>» Andrew K. M. Adam, former assis- 
tant professor of religious studies at 
Eckerd College in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, appointed assistant profes- 
sor of New Testament. 


> James H. Armstrong named dean of 
academic affairs. (See related article, 


pg. 7.) 


» Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, 
former visiting professor at Baptis- 
tische Theologische Hochschule in 
Switzerland, appointed assistant 
professor of pastoral theology. 


> James F. Kay, former assistant 
professor of homiletics, appointed 
associate professor of homiletics and 
liturgics (with tenure) effective July 
1, 1995. 


» Elsie Anne McKee, former Archibald 
Alexander Associate Professor of the 
History of Worship, appointed full 
professor. 


> Charles A. Ryerson III, former 
associate professor of the history of 
religions, appointed full professor. 


> Joyce C. Tucker, former coordinator 
of theological education for the 
Congregational Ministries Division 
of the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
appointed to the new position of 
dean of continuing education. (See 
related photo, pg. 3.) 


> Janet L. Weathers, former adjunct 
faculty in speech communication 
at the School of Theology at Clare- 
mont, California, appointed assistant 
professor of speech communication 
in ministry. 
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RETIRED DEAN CONRAD MASSA 





uring his tenure as dean, Conrad 

Massa had above his office desk 

a framed photograph of autumn 

woods in which birch, cherry, 

ironwood, and aspen trees merge 

into a blaze of red and yellow 
foliage. The view is from Massa’s summer 
home in the Poconos, and it’s one he will 
soon be able to enjoy through all the sea- 
sons: on June 30 Massa retired as the Semi- 
nary’s dean of academic affairs, and after a 
year’s sabbatical, he will retire as the Char- 
lotte W. Newcombe Professor of Practical 
Theology and leave for what will become 
his year-round home. 

“This year is my fortieth anniversary 
of ordination,” reflects Massa, a Seminary 
alumnus (‘54 M.Div., ‘60 Ph.D.) who was 
recently elected to emeritus status by the 
trustees. “I’m not quite sure what it’s 
going to be like not to go to an office.” He 
says this with no trace of sadness or regret 
in the basso-profundo voice long familiar 
to students. He already has two books in 
the works — one on John Bunyan and one 
on the development of American preach- 
ing theory — as well as a full range of 
activities, from helping to maintain and 
serve nature preserves to spending time 
with his two-year-old grandson, Nicholas. 
His biggest question might be how to find 
time for his retirement. 

Massa’s relationship to the Seminary 
dates back to 1951, when he arrived on 
campus fresh from Columbia University. 
After receiving his M.Div. he returned in 
the fall of 1957 as the Seminary’s first stu- 
dent ever to pursue a doctorate in preach- 
ing. He served during his Ph.D. studies as 
an instructor, became an assistant profes- 
sor, then left to pursue his first love, pas- 
toral ministry. For the next sixteen years 
he served pastorates at the Old First 
Church in Newark and the Third Presby- 
terian Church in Rochester, NY, but his 
ties to Princeton remained strong: from 
1968 to 1978 he served as a member of the 
Seminary’s board of trustees. (Among 
Massa’s other accomplishments during 
this period, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
appointed him visiting professor of homi- 
letics from 1968 to 1970 at St. Bernard’s 
Koman Catholic Seminary in Rochester, 


and the Synod of the Northeast elected 
him as its first moderator in 1974.) 

In 1978 Massa arrived on the Princeton 
campus yet again, though this time not as 
a student but as dean of the Seminary, 
director of field education, and professor 
of practical theology. The field education 
position ended after five years, and in 
1987 a reorganization led to his current 
title as dean of academic affairs. Now, 
after turning over his position to friend 
and fellow ‘54 classmate James Arm- 
strong, he looks back on his years as dean 
with nothing but good thoughts. 

“I don’t think I have an enemy on cam- 
pus,” he says. “I respect every human 
being, and I have always tried to convey 
that... I believe in my heart that if someone 
disagrees with me, I can sit down with 
that person for thirty minutes and come to 
an understanding.” A dean, he says, must 
be a good listener, and he has tried to 
sympathize with individual needs while 
still being able to say no — as, for instance, 
when too many faculty have requested 
sabbaticals in the same year. In such 
instances, the tact and diplomacy of an 
ambassador are needed. 

“You can’t operate on just the power 
principle,” he says. “You have authority 
and responsibility, but your power is basi- 
cally moral and persuasive.” 

During Massa’s tenure as dean, the 
Seminary underwent various changes in 
its faculty and curricula, including the 
1991 revision of the M.Div. program that, 
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among other things, granted academic 
credit to field education. However, when 
asked about his accomplishments, Massa 
ranks highest the number of faculty either 
appointed or promoted since 1988. “Thir- 
ty-four decisions have been brought to the 
faculty and affirmed over the past five 
years,” he says: “twenty-five new faculty 
— we've had many professors retire — 
and nine promotions. Never in the history 
of the Seminary have so many additions 
and promotions taken place over so short 
a period.” 

At one point, Massa adds, he served on 
twelve search committees in addition to 
seven other faculty committees. The ener- 
gy needed to manage such a schedule will 
now be put toward his own projects. 
Massa says he will remain on campus for 
the next academic year to begin his two 
book projects. The one on the history and 
development of American preaching since 
the seventeenth century is now being 
reviewed by publishers. A monograph on 
Puritan author John Bunyan, for a series 
on Reformed history and theology that’s 
edited by Princeton professor David 
Willis-Watkins, will take Massa to the 
British Library in London this fall. 

He also plans to squeeze in several 
weeks visiting his grandson, Nicholas, at 
whose mention Massa’s face visibly soft- 
ens. (Massa and his wife, Ann, have two 
children, Stephen [Nicholas’s father] and 
Barbara. “I feel like Abraham,” Massa 
muses; “having children so late in life, I 
finally have a grandchild in my advanced 
years.”) By the summer of 1995 he plans to 
be at his home in the Poconos full time, 
chopping wood, boating, fishing, and 
helping to further nature preserves in the 
area (he and his wife are self-avowed 
nature lovers). However, a part of the 
Seminary will undoubtedly always 
remain with him. 

“Being an alum of this institution, I feel 
a connection to it, a sense of place,” Massa 
says. “Other places I’ve served have 
offered money and prestige. Here I have 
also had something else. I really have a 
depth of love in me for this place — for 
what it has been, what it is, and what it 
will go on being.” 
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NEW DEAN JAMES ARMSTRONG 





“If | Bring Anything, It's a Desire for Evenhandedness” 


ames Armstrong, who on July 1 
succeeded his friend and fellow ‘54 
classmate Conrad Massa as dean of 
academic affairs, has seemingly been 
as much a fixture at Princeton over 
the past four decades as the famous 
Alexander Hall spire. Since he arrived 
on campus in 1951 as a twenty-two- 
year-old M.Div. student, Armstrong has 
been a part of Seminary life, teaching Old 
Testament and serving in administrative 
capacities ranging from registrar to James 
Lenox Librarian. 

“I had given no thought to coming 
back to the Seminary permanently [after 
graduating],” Armstrong recalls today. 
“It’s all been rather fun, but it evolved 
totally by chance.” 

That “chance” evolvement began in 
1959, the year James McCord succeeded 
John Mackay as president of Princeton 
and immediately found himself with an 
administrative position to fill. The then 
registrar, Edna Hatfield, who had been at 
Princeton since Mackay was a Seminary 
student in the teens, had unexpectedly 
decided to retire. The new president 
turned to Armstrong, who had remained 
at the Seminary — first as a teaching fel- 
low, then as an instructor in Old Testa- 
ment — while earning both his M.A. and 
his Ph.D. at Princeton University. 

“Since I was single and living ina 
dormitory, Dr. McCord asked me to stay 
six months as temporary registrar,” says 
Armstrong, whose intentions at the time 
were to find a teaching position at another 
university. By filling in as registrar and 
becoming an assistant professor, he rea- 
soned, he could get that much more teach- 
ing experience before moving on. 

Six months turned into twenty-eight 
years. As it turned out, Armstrong’s abili- 
ties were well-suited for his new role. The 
attention to detail that marked his biblical 
exegesis, as well as his inherent mathe- 
matical abilities, helped him manage the 
facts and figures that can fill a registrar’s 
time. (Before deciding to enter the min- 
istry, Armstrong — who comes from a 
family of engineers — had toyed with the 
idea of becoming a mathematician.) 

He came on board just as the computer 





revolution was warming up, and his back- 
ground in engineering and mathematics 
quickly came to the fore. In 1961, a year 
before he became associate professor, 
Armstrong co-developed a five-thousand- 
unit program for a machine that could 
teach elementary Hebrew. He also taught 
himself mainframe computer language 
and set about computerizing the Seminary. 

“When I first became registrar, com- 
puters were just getting started,” he says. 
“Transcripts and course rules were all 
typed — everything was done by hand. 
So that became my job, to computerize 
everything.” 

In addition to his role as registrar, he 
served from 1970 to 1983 as director of 
professional studies — the precursor to 
today’s dean of student affairs — and 
from 1984 to 1987 as director of research 
and planning. And he continued to teach, 
rising from associate professor to full 
professor to, in 1982, his current position 
as Helena Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Exegesis. 

In 1987, when then James Lenox Librar- 
ian L. Charles Willard assumed a position 
at Harvard, Armstrong was asked to take 
over Willard’s duties. Again, Armstrong is 
quick to characterize the move as one of 
“pure chance.” 

“The Seminary has a tradition, as some 
other schools do, of using faculty mem- 
bers for these positions,” he says. “Rather 
than look for an outside librarian, we 
looked for a faculty person who could link 
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the library with the academic side of the 
institution.” Armstrong will continue as 
Lenox Librarian until 1997. The only con- 
cession to his new duties as dean will be a 
lessening of his academic workload; he 
will now teach only one course every four 
semesters. 

When discussing his goals as dean, 
Armstrong easily lists several objectives 
that he characterizes as “housekeeping”: 
reviews of the Th.M. and M.A. programs, 
the development of a “believable” system 
for evaluating faculty, and the institution 
of comprehensive personnel policies. But 
the heart and soul of the deanship, he says, 
is “selecting and maintaining faculty.” 

“It’s a constant job to keep the institu- 
tion’s character and identity alive through 
its faculty,” he says. “We have very devot- 
ed teachers — there’s almost never an 
absentee at a faculty meeting.” 

Armstrong sounds much like his prede- 
cessor as he describes the need for fairness 
in administering his new duties. “I won’t 
spend a great deal of time trying to read 
people’s motives,” he says. “If I bring any- 
thing, it’s a desire for evenhandedness.” 

That desire for fairness figured greatly 
into the selection of Armstrong as dean. 
“As secretary of the faculty senate, faculty 
council, and curriculum committee of the 
faculty, Dr. Armstrong has demonstrated 
over the years a remarkable evenhanded- 
ness and fairness with regard to people 
and issues,” President Gillespie says. 

“He is a natural for the office of dean of 
academic affairs. His entire professional 
life has been devoted to the Seminary.” 

His many years of service to Princeton 
has only deepened Armstrong’s regard for 
his alma mater. “In this country, if you 
want to find a theological institution that 
speaks out of a tradition, then you have a 
choice between Notre Dame and Prince- 
ton,” he says. “Each one tries to present 
the breadth and historical context of its 
own tradition. Those going to Notre Dame 
come to a good understanding of the 
Catholic faith. The same could be said of 
Princeton [and the Presbyterian faith].” 

It is a legacy he will undoubtedly try to 
maintain — and not leave to chance — as 
he enters this next phase of his career. 
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will always remember 
the eyes. Everywhere I 
went I could not help but 
look into them — eyes 
filled with laughter and 
love, yet saddened by 
the burdens of daily sur- 
vival. Eyes that sparkled, 
despite the surrounding 
poverty; eyes that asked and 
questioned the ways of the 
world; eyes that had seen 
more than mine would ever 
see; eyes that no longer saw. 
All expressed a hope, deeply 
grounded in faith and a con- 
nection with the life of Jesus, 
that urged me toward new 
sights, new perspectives, and 
new understandings. 

The eight-week trip to 
Mexico and Guatemala I took 
last summer as part of the EC 
399 Cross-Cultural Missions 
class was a journey of unfold- 
ing mysteries. Along with five 
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carried more on our backs 
than was owned by all the 
refugees combined. Homes 
built of wood planks and 
trunks of saplings were 
unevenly held together by 
vines. Sawed-off trees sup- 
ported roofs made of cheap 
tin. Many of the smaller chil- 
dren were barefoot; adults 
wore plastic sandals or badly 
torn rubber boots. For the 
refugees, this has been their 
home away from home for the 
last eleven years. 

As the large raindrops 
slowly dissipated, the refugees 
told their story — a story 
rarely heard. They had been 
chased from their native vil- 
lages in Guatemala like thou- 
sands of others. (Although 
forty-five thousand refugees 
from Guatemala are in Mexi- 
co, the total number of refu- 
gees displaced within and out- 






PTS classmates, I visited vil- side Guatemala easily reaches 
lages in the mountains of Chi- two hundred thousand.) 
apas, Mexico, and the high- Friends and family members 


lands of Guatemala; studied 
Spanish intensely for four weeks; listened 
to the stories of individuals, families, and 
groups who offered different perspectives 
on life in this part of Central America. 
New chapters of the journey opened 
every day as I listened to, photographed, 
and lived among these people. Following 
are some of the images that have 
remained with me. 


The Guatemalan Refugees 


My, fa, hi, Li, Li, hi, fi, hi, Lr, hr, hi, hr, Lr, 
y ow 


mM: we left the lush, green, moun- 
tainous region of Chiapas, head- 
ing deeper into southern Mexico toward 
the Guatemalan border, the fields of corn 
and grain turned into small, intermittent 
vegetable patches. The land was mostly 
arid, hilly, and rocky; dust blew in every 
direction in the 95+ degree heat. It was late 
afternoon when the pickup dropped us 
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By Krystin Granberg 


near one refugee camp with all our 
belongings. By that time the clouds had 
grown dark, and lightning cracked the 
length of the sky. Rain in the summer sea- 
son appears suddenly in southern Mexico 
and just as quickly disappears, but it offers 
momentary relief from the heat and a 
chance to catch water. 

We entered the camp moments before 
the downpour. We quickly dumped all 
of our gear in a small, dark, dirt-floored 
shelter, which was the schoolroom. As we 
looked around, we noticed that each of us 


were “disappeared,” a word 

used in Guatemala to explain 
the disappearance of family members and 
friends who are never heard from again. 
The Guatemalan army had first come 
with gifts of sardines and cigarettes, then 
returned only to maim, kill, and burn. The 
military government itself records 448 
villages destroyed, involving the eradica- 
tion of men, women, children, domestic 
animals, and fields. 

These villagers fled, hiding in the corn- 
fields and rocks, moving with only the 
clothes on their backs toward the Mexican 
border with the army in pursuit. They 
were called guerrillas, insurrectionists, 
rebels. But they were only people striving 
to eke out enough food for their families 
on small plots of land. Those whom we 
met in Chiapas were the lucky ones — 
surviving both the army onslaught and 
the perilous life of fleeing refugees. 

Despite the refugees’ hard life — being 
unaccepted by Mexican neighbors with 





whom they compete for the few low-pay- 
ing jobs (less than one dollar a day) and 
fighting disease and death daily —a 
deeply genuine hope echoes in all their 
words and stories. The Word of God and 
the spirit of community give them this 
hope. They likened themselves to the 
Israelites who travelled in the wilderness 
for years, caught unwanted between two 
worlds. Although they cry out, 
no one hears them. Like the 
Israelites, the refugees know the 
feeling of not belonging to a 
land. They speak of the exodus 
as a path to freedom — not an 
exodus forced by the inhumane 
tactics of the military, but an 
exodus from their land of 
bondage, a country that is not 
their own. 

Their struggle is for survival, 
and each day is taken as a new 
chapter. They are sustained by 
knowing that even Jesus stum- 
bled and fell as he struggled on 
his way to the cross. This offers 
them the hope that they will 
once again stand and be able to 
return to their own homeland 
one day. 


The Women of 
the “Disappeared” 


ty ty fy ty hy tn, ty ty fy 
Mn, Ln 

he spoke to us in a small 

backroom of a house in a 
large Guatemalan city. Her 
voice was soft but intense, filled 
with strength and endurance. 
The first room of the house had 
two wall-sized, hand-painted 
murals. One depicted army heli- 
copters bombing local villages. 
The second focused on several for- 
lorn faces with village scenes in the back- 
ground. These women and men held signs 
asking “Where is my son?” in Spanish and 
Myan. But in this small backroom, away 
from street traffic, windows, and doors, 
we were surrounded by posters. Each 
displayed the name and photograph of a 
man or a woman and the date on which 
he or she had last been seen. They were 
men and women who had lived in the city 
and in the villages. They were men and 
women who had cared about life, educa- 
tion, and basic human rights. They were 
“disappeared.” 
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She told us that more than 50,000 indi- 
viduals have been disappeared. In addi- 
tion, 175,000 have been executed extrajudi- 
cially and 250,000 children have been 
orphaned. Many of the disappeared are 
men, husbands, and brothers, supporters 
of the family. The women who are left 
feed their children by working in the fields 
or finding jobs in the city. Our new friend 





A Guatemalan retugee born in southern Mexico. 


explained that no one will listen to a 
woman, especially one who is Mayan. 
(Mayans are native to Guatemala — they 
do not have Spanish or Mestizo blood.) A 
Mayan woman has no power, no money, 
no support. 

Then she met other women like her — 
other Mayan women left alone with their 
children. There were more than she had 
imagined. They organized and went to 
protest on the steps of the government 
offices. “Where is my husband?” “Where 
is my son?” “Where is my brother?” The 
government promised scholarships and 
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aid for orphans — but the promises were 
broken. The women wanted those respon- 
sible for the deaths to be placed on trial. 
Nothing was done. The women asked for 
the records of the disappeared, which 
have been kept by the government. Their 
requests were ignored. The women asked 
for the clandestine graves to be opened 
and the bodies exhumed. No one 
acknowledged the graves even 
existed. Others joined the Mayan 
women in their questions — 
old and young, men and 
women, students and work- 
ers — and many of these 
people were disappeared as 
well. 

What gives these women 
and men the courage and 
hope to continue to seek 
truth and justice in a land 
that denies their very being? 
Their hope lies in their faith 
in Jesus, whose experiences 
parallel their own. Jesus 
sought truth and justice and 
he was persecuted, tortured, 
and crucified. These men 
and women are only seeking 
the best for their people, 
struggling to awaken aware- 
ness in others throughout 
Guatemala and in the inter- 
national community. So if 
their blood is to flow, like 
that of Jesus, that’s the way it 
will be for them. They are 
unable to sell their minds or 
their hearts to the military or 
the government. 


P+ The “Victory” of 
“t —— Santiago Atilian 


PN: village surrounded by 
the peaks of dormant volcanoes, 
Santiago Atilian sits on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in Guatemala. Its narrow 
roads lead uphill to the Roman Catholic 
church, where an American priest was 
murdered one night for helping the local 
people improve their lives. This priest, 
who had made the government's long list 
of reactionaries, had earlier returned to the 
United States for a short time. While in the 
States, he preached a sermon condemning 
the Guatemalan government and U.S. 
involvement in Guatemala. One member 
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of the parish was so upset by the sermon 
that he wrote both the United States gov- 
ernment and the Guatemalan embassy 
condemning this priest. The priest knew 
nothing of the letter. Shortly after his 
return to Santiago Atilian, he was 
murdered late one evening by 
intruders in the church’s small 
chapel. 

He, however, was not the only 
casualty. In past years the people 
of Santiago Atilian had not been 
rebellious or taken part in guerilla 
activities. The village had always 
been a tourist resort, for both 
Guatemalans and foreigners. But 
late one afternoon the army decid- 
ed to move into Santiago Atilian 
from around the lake. About a mile 
outside the village, thirteen people 
were standing by the side of the 
road — children staring at the 
army trucks, men and women 
watching the movements of the 
soldiers. Suddenly shots rang out 
and rounds of ammunition were 
fired. All thirteen people died 
where they stood. Immediately the 
army dug a clandestine grave; the 
soldiers threw all the bodies into it, 
filled it in, and went on their way. 

But word of the massacre quick- 
ly reached the people of Santiago 
Atilian, who would not stand for 
the mutilation of innocent bystand- 
ers. They petitioned the govern- 
ment not to allow the army to enter the 
village’s borders again. After much debate 
— and with the aid of Leon DeCarpio, at 
the time the government’s only human 
rights activist (who has since become pres- 
ident and now supports the military con- 
trol) — the villagers persuaded the gov- 
ernment to stay out of Santiago Atilian. 
The grave pit was opened and the bodies 
given proper burial. To date, Santiago 
Atilian is the only village guaranteed to be 
army-free. 


The Chol Village in Chiapas 


My, La, Li, i, Li, i, Li, Mr, Lr, Mi, Mr, Lr, Mr, 
a 


Cc» the trip to a Chol village high 
in the mountainous region of 
Chiapas, my eyes saw beauty in the wind- 
ing dirt roads surrounded by lush trees, 
bushes, and shrubs. Small patches of corn- 


stalks were squeezed between trees, rocks, 
and roads. Waterfalls poured from cliffs, 
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washing away good soil. Barefoot children 
ran after our truck as we passed men with 
undernourished mules returning from 
fields, and women carrying cloth bundles 
on their heads. It was a hot day — close to 


one hundred degrees, with sixty percent 
humidity and no breeze. Fifteen of us rode 
in the bed of a closed-top pickup that went 
no faster than twenty miles an hour. 

The road’s S-curves hugged the edge of 
the cliff. I looked onto the valleys below, to 
the fields laid out in mathematical pat- 
terns. Those plots, now owned by the 
wealthy and used to grow food for export, 
were taken by force when the Spaniards 
conquered the land centuries ago. Since 
then the indigenous peoples, like the Chol, 
have learned to survive in the mountain- 
ous region — but not without a cost to 
their life, health, and wealth. 

Although we visited the Chol village of 
Domingo at the beginning of our trip, the 
image of this village lingers as a symbol of 
hope for the people of Central America. 
By working with the Chol Presbytery and 
AMEXTRA (translated as Mexican Associ- 
ation for Rural and Urban Transforma- 
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tion), the members of the community 


have embraced improved farming meth- 
ods and new forms of health care. 
Instead of burning the fields after a 
harvest, as has traditionally been 
done, the villagers now sow 
nescafe plants to replenish the soil. 
For the Chol, this process is biblical 
— as Christians, they believe the 
land needs rest before it can be 
replanted for next year’s harvest, 
and the nescafe provides that rest. 
(Not only do the plants provide a 
richer soil, their beans can be used 
as a coffee substitute.) In addition, 
AMEXTRA has worked with the 
women to improve food prepara- 
tion and storage. The willingness 
of the villagers has led to stronger 
crops and healthier children. 

The images of the children also 
remain — their laughter, curiosity, 
warmth, and openness. These chil- 


(Top lett) A memonal to one of the victims of the 
Santiago Atlan massacre. (Top night) Emestine 
Wintrey and Jana Fiess, both of whom eamed 
their Master of Divinity degrees in May, with 
Guatemalan refugees in Mexico. (Bottom) 
Guatemalan refugee camp in Mexico. 
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dren were hesitant toward the foreigners 
bearing cameras and small knapsacks, for- 
eigners who walked slowly and carefully 
over the rocky paths while the children 
ran and jumped, foreigners who seemed 
to stretch to the sky and were of many dif- 
ferent shades of skin tones. 

We shared a meal with the men of the 
Chol village while the women and chil- 
dren stood and watched. Once we were 
done, the women and children were free 
to partake in the meal. 

Afterward we entered the church, the 
main building at the center of the village. 
The church was decorated simply with a 
small lectern placed in the center of the 
chancel, which was little more than a 
wooden platform. The men sat in the front 
pews and the women sat farther back in 
the sanctuary. The children gaped at us 
through the windows. We sat at the front 
of the church, facing the congregation, and 
shared worship through three languages 
— Chol, Spanish, and English. Together 
we sang hymns, prayed, and listened to 
Scripture and a message. Together, we 
journeyed to hope. 


Epilogue 
ty, ty hy fy ty, fy a, i, fy, Li, Lr, fy, 
My, 
his was neither my first experience 
overseas nor the first time I heard 
voices from places beyond what I have 
known. Prior to seminary, I lived and 
worked in Asia. But my theological train- 
ing caused me to ask different questions 
this time, wrestle with issues of poverty 
and oppression, and seek reasons for the 
undying hope I witnessed. 

Although I did not find answers to all 
my questions relating Christian response 
to economic needs and political involve- 
ment, the Central Americans taught me 
why liberation theology, and particularly 
the life of Jesus, is so important to them. 
Their life and death struggles cry out for 
explanation. No longer do they want to 
hear the platitudes of “the next life”; they 
want to know what Jesus taught about liv- 
ing, working, and dying in this world. 
Thus, hope exists where one would expect 
hopelessness (just as it does in many of 
our country’s urban areas). It offers the 
Central Americans a way of living with 
dignity, as children of God. 


Arystin Granberg, whose photographs have appeared regu- 
Jan inThe Princeton Spire, graduated with her M.Div. from 
Princeton in May. 
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Negotiating Barth 


Inti forthcoming Dook, Professor Bruce McCormack 
sheds new light on be Si theologian’ alleged 
cms (1 () neoOrthi) —e 


By Rich Youmans 


will publish Bruce McCormack’s new 

book, Karl Barth's Critically Realistic 
Dialectical Theology: Its Genesis and Develop- 
ment, 1909-1936. An adaptation of the dis- 
sertation that in 1989 earned him a Ph.D. 
summa cum laude from Princeton, the five- 
hundred-page work may make McCor- 


iE winter, Oxford University Press 


mack one of the most 
talked-about Barth 
scholars in the world. 

Or it may not. Just 
ask McCormack. 

“They’re either 
going to have an 
Edsel or a Cadillac on 
their hands,” laughs 
the Seminary’s Wey- 
erhaeuser Associate 
Professor of System- 
atic Theology. He is 
sitting in his second- 
floor office at the 
Mackay Center, ina 
desk chair that seems 
two sizes too small 
for his 6’8” frame. On 
the walls, among 
photos of such spiri- 
tual forefathers as 
Kant, Luther, and 
Calvin, hang 
reminders of his 
decade-long commit- 
ment to revising 
more than forty years 
of Barth interpreta- 
< tion. Above the desk, 
5 a large poster — a gift 
& from the wife of the 

Barth archivist in 
Basel — announces 
the 1933 Bonn lecture 
in which Barth fired 
his first salvo against 
the Nazi Party, decry- 
ing their plans for a 
national bishop. On 
the opposite wall, 
over his computer 
terminal, is a large 
lithograph of seven- 
teenth-century Basel. 
And on the floor-to- 
ceiling bookcases that 
cover a third of the 
room stand volumes 
upon volumes on 
Karl Barth, most of which espouse a theo- 
ry of the theologian’s development that 
McCormack believes is misguided. 

Barth, of course, experimented with 
several models for explicating the critically 
realistic theology he adopted after his 
break with theological liberalism in 1915. 
According to the common wisdom, the 
most significant turning point in Barth’s 
theological development after his famous 


by Krystin Granberg 


commentary on Romans took place in 
1931, with the writing of his book on 
Anselm (Faith Seeking Understanding). The 
originator of this view was Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, who in 1951 described Barth's 
development in the early thirties as a 
“turn from dialectic to analogy.” The 
dialectic that von Balthasar had chiefly in 
mind was the dialectical method advocat- 
ed by Barth in the early twenties (i.e., the 
pitting of theological statements against 
counter-statements in order to bear wit- 
ness to a truth that lies beyond them both). 
According to von Balthasar, Barth aban- 
doned this method for one grounded in 
his “analogy of faith.” 

In his book, McCormack argues that 
this paradigm is deeply flawed. “It seeks 
to bring together two things — dialectical 
method and analogy — as though both 
were methods,” he says, “as though what 
was at stake was simply a shift in theologi- 
cal method. The problem with this move 
is two-fold. First, dialectical method was 
only one of several forms of dialectic 
employed by Barth in the early twenties, 
and of these it was the least important. 
Much more fundamental was the dialectic 
of the divine veiling and unveiling in reve- 
lation — the thought that, in revealing 
himself, God takes up a creaturely reality 
(for example, the humanity of Jesus) and 
veils himself in it in order to become 
unveiled in the eyes of faith. Given the 
foundational importance of this dialectic, 
it was always possible in principle for 
dialectical method to fall away and be 
replaced by a dogmatic method without 
surrendering the objectively real dialectic 
of veiling and unveiling.” 

The second problem, he continues, is 
that von Balthasar treated analogy as a 
method, which it isn’t. “The term “analogy 
of faith’ refers to a relationship of corre- 
spondence between God’s knowledge of 
God’s self and human knowledge of him 
that is established in the revelation event, 
in which God takes up human language 
and bears witness to himself in and 
through it. The analogy of faith is some- 
thing God creates; method is something 
humans do. Seen in that way, it is clear 
that Barth’s ‘analogy of faith’ is inherently 
dialectical, for its first moment is the 
dialectic of veiling and unveiling. Once 
you have understood what is truly funda- 
mental, it becomes clear that Barth never 
turned away from dialectic. He was and 
remained a dialectical theologian, even 
when employing a dogmatic method. 


And given that analogy and dialectical 
method belong to two different spheres of 
theological discourse, it ought not to sur- 
prise us to learn that they both co-existed 
throughout the twenties. The ‘analogy of 
faith’ first emerged in 1924 and not in 
1931, as von Balthasar thought.” 

With this new reading, Barth scholars 
have an entirely new framework in which 
to view the man whom Pope Pius XII 
once called the greatest theologian since 
Thomas Aquinas. Up to now, McCormack 
explains, Barth’s massive Church Dogmat- 
ics “has been seen as just another positive 
theology, as though Barth thought what 
he was saying was identical with God’s 
self-revelation. People have regarded him 
as dogmatic and arrogant, someone who 


mack to the famed theologian. “His study 
is brilliant; it will have a major impact on 
Barth scholarship.” 

McCormack never intended to revolu- 
tionize Barth scholarship when he took 
Migliore’s course on the Church Dogmatics 
in the fall of 1981; initially he had been 
interested mainly in the Dogmatics’s many 
small-print citations of orthodox Protes- 
tant thinkers from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (As he later discovered, Barth’s 
library contained almost seventy volumes 
relating to this period.) 

“I had come out of basically conserva- 
tive circles theologically, and I began to 
wonder about Barth’s relationship to 
these people — if his interest in them was 
genuine, and to what extent he was influ- 
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back to back, McCormack immediately 
recognized a new strain of thought in 
Barth’s writings. 

“I knew instinctively that something 
significant had happened in Barth’s devel- 
opment during the years 1923-24,” he 
remembers. Focusing on those crucial 
years, he delved into the books, unpub- 
lished lectures, and voluminous corre- 
spondence found in the Barth Archives, 
which were located in Barth’s last home, a 
duplex in one of Basel’s wealthier neigh- 
borhoods. “It was a magic time,” McCor- 
mack remembers. “My whole time there, I 
had the very strong impression that Basel 
was the center of the theological universe, 
and that Barth was a figure who was larg- 
er than life — a man who wrote volumi- 


thought he exhaust- nously and still 

ed the truth.” The HEL eee ee a ee managed to be 
new reading, on the ' ; hy! ’ » heavily involved in 
otherhand, sug McCormack spent his year in Basel sifting through this material, often pottics and conduct 
gests that a di lect- an Cerca, corre- 
covemedevery. _WOrking up to twelve hours a day. He also combed Barth’s library, poring °° theairector of 
thing Barth pro- the Barth Archives, 
reMcConmack pats rough books that still bore Barth’s comments in their margins, and Seen 
it, “was up for : mack access to the 
Mput heads its Whose pages were steeped in the heady smell of Barth's pipe tobacco. Safer 
(a 
book will have, if numerous unpub- 


any. However, if the reactions of those 
scholars who have read his original disser- 
tation offer any sign, McCormack need 
not worry. In his book How to Read Karl 
Barth, George Hunsinger of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary praises McCormack’s 
work as “brilliant and groundbreaking,” 
adding that “McCormack’s study seems to 
give new point to the following remark of 
Barth’s from 1955: ‘Perspicuous readers 
will surely notice that there is no break 
with the basic view which I have adopted 
since my parting with liberalism, but only 
a more consistent turn in its develop- 
ment.” And Daniel Migliore, Princeton’s 
Arthur M. Adams Professor of Systematic 
Theology and a renowned Barth scholar 
himself, believes the new book will place 
McCormack “among the premier inter- 
preters of Barth in our time.” 

“Bruce’s work has significantly influ- 
enced my own understanding of the conti- 
nuity and coherence of Barth’s theology 
from 1915 or so through the production of 
the Church Dogmatics,” says Migliore, who 
taught the course that introduced McCor- 


enced by them,” recalls McCormack, an 
M.Div. graduate of Nazarene Theological 
Seminary who, by the time he reached 
Princeton, had developed a decidedly 
Calvinistic slant to his theology. (He 
eventually joined the Presbyterian Church 
USA after an amicable split with the 
Nazarenes.) 

At the time he was in his second year of 
Ph.D. studies and struggling to find a topic 
for his dissertation; Barth, it seemed, might 
be the answer. He discussed it with his 
doktorvater, Professor Edward Dowey Jr., 
who offered encouragement. And so in the 
spring of 1981, backed by a Fulbright/ 
Swiss Government grant, McCormack set 
off with his wife, Mary, for Switzerland 
and the Barth Archives. 

On arriving in Basel, he began reading 
The Word of God and the Word of Man and 
Theology and Church — two collections of 
Barth’s essays from the late teens and the 
twenties. The first volume, which con- 
tained work through 1923, had been pub- 
lished in 1924, and the second volume had 
appeared four years later. Reading them 


lished special lectures and letters. McCor- 
mack spent his year in Basel sifting 
through this material, often working up to 
twelve hours a day. He also combed 
Barth’s library, poring through books that 
still bore Barth’s comments in their mar- 
gins, and whose pages were steeped in the 
heady smell of Barth’s pipe tobacco. (“I’ve 
often thought that if theology has a smell, 
it must be that of pipe tobacco,” laughs 
McCormack, who himself has added to 
that legacy more than once.) 

When he received the unpublished lec- 
tures on dogmatics that Barth delivered at 
Gottingen in 1924-25, everything began to 
fall into place. He read synchronically 
three different versions of the Prolego- 
mena — one from the Gottingen lectures, 
one from lectures delivered in 1927, and 
the last from the Church Dogmatics — and 
compared them in detail, section by sec- 
tion. “I found a tremendous amount of 
continuity,” he says, “though they should 
have been much different.” Finally, here 
was proof for his thesis: analogy and 
dialectic had co-existed in Barth’s work 
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during the twenties. 
On his return to the Princeton campus 
in 1985, he began reviewing the “moun- 
tain of material” he had brought with him 
from Basel. He wrote most of the disserta- 
tion after moving to Scotland in 1987 to be 
a lecturer at the University of Edinburgh. 
(He adapted easily to life in the birthplace 
of Presbyterianism, where his two chil- 
dren, Catriona and John, were born twen- 
ty months apart. Yet though he admired 
many aspects of life in that country — the 
Scots’ sense of history and their closeness 
to nature, for 
instance — some 


he was giving them meanings that 
Kierkegaard would not have recognized. 
Kierkegaard’s dialectic of existence ques- 
tioned how human beings became Chris- 
tians; it had to do with how human sub- 
jectivity came fully into its own. Barth, 
however, was interested in divine subjec- 
tivity: how it was possible for God to 
reveal himself without ceasing to be God. 
Barth was very eclectic; he used whatever 
language he felt would do the best job of 
communicating his ideas.” 

Barth also bears some responsibility for 








German Christian ideology [which sup- 
ported Adolph Hitler]. So Barth suggested 
he had left the “dialectical theology’ move- 
ment behind. 

“Later, when von Balthasar advanced 
his paradigm in 1951,” he explains, “Barth 
found it compelling and said, ‘Yes, that’s 
right, that makes sense.’ So Barth scholars 
had a tendency to say, Well, von Baltha- 
sar has it right, Barth has given it the 
stamp of approval.” 

Another reason could have been 
Barth’s tendency to live entirely in the 
present. “Barth 
was a fine histor- 
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McCormack poses answers to both. 
The initial misreading, he says, came 
about partly as a result of Barth’s use of 
Kierkegaardian categories in his early 
work. For example, in his preface to 
Romans 2, Barth wrote, “If I have a system, 
it is limited to a recognition of what 
Kierkegaard called the “infinite qualitative 
distinction’ between time and eternity. ..” 
As a result, scholars characterized Barth 
as an early existentialist who later turned 
toward a neoorthodox dogmatics. The 
problem, McCormack explains, is that 
Barth was never an existentialist. 

“In Romans, Barth used all kinds of 
KGerkegaardian categories,” he says, “but 


of the book on Anselm in 1931. According 
to McCormack, “Barth exaggerated the 
distance separating Church Dogmatics 1/1 
and I/2 from his first prolegomena vol- 
ume, Die christliche Dogmatik [1927]. He 
did so largely because the theological situ- 
ation changed dramatically as a conse- 
quence of the elections held in September 
1930. Overnight, the National Socialists 
went from being a negligible force to 
being the second largest party in the Reich- 
stag. In the turbulent years that followed, 
Barth found it increasingly necessary to 
distance himself publicly from erstwhile 
comrades such as Friedrich Gogarten, 
whom he now saw entangling himself in 


from the Oxford University Press review- 
ers — he feels he has no guarantee of an 
accepting audience. “Some people might 
say I’m wrong,” he speculates, “or — 
which I anticipate hearing more often — 
they might agree with me, but say they 
knew it all along. I don’t want to build up 
my hopes.” Instead, he will work on a sec- 
ond book spawned by his dissertation — a 
less historical, more systematic analysis of 
Barth’s Gottingen Dogmatics — and wait. 
Only time will tell if reviewers of his 

book will agree with his interpretation 

of Barth’s theological development, and 
whether Oxford University Press will 
indeed have a Cadillac on their hands. 


In Memory of: 

The Reverend Albert J. Albano (‘84B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Mitchell T. Ancker (‘31B) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Robert S. Beaman (‘58B, 
‘61M) to the Speer Library Endowment 
Fund for Books 

Mr. Michael Drew Dumond to the Dr. 
Gustav C. Nelson Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(‘42B) to the William Harte Felmeth 
Chair for Pastoral Theology, the Rev- 
erend Dr. William H. Felmeth Memori- 
al Scholarship Endowment Fund, the 
Harwood and Willa Childs Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund, and the 
Annual Fund 

Dr. Norman Victor Hope to the Norman 
V. Hope Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
(‘15M) to Princeton Theological 
Seminary 
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Mrs. George W. Loos Jr. to the Annual 
Fund 

Mrs. Ruth MacCalmont to the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

The Reverend George J. Moffat (’45B) to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend and Mrs. Ernest Moritz to 
the Annual Fund 

The Reverend David M. Rogge (‘66B) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend William L. Slemp (‘63B) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Miss Isabelle Stouffer to the Speer Library 
Expansion Fund 

Mr. Charles B. Stroll to the Harwood and 
Willa Childs Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel C. Thomas (’44B) 
to the Reverend Dr. Daniel C. Thomas 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and the Harwood and Willa 
Childs Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Wallace W. Williams (‘49B) 
to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 
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Mr. Richard G. and Ms. Kathleen S. Van 
Dyke to the Ansley G. and Jane R. Van 
Dyke Scholarship Endowment Fund 


In Honor of: 

Ms. Judith Cuthbertson (’94B) to the Schol- 
arship Fund 

Elizabeth Presbytery Men’s Council to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Dr. Freda A. Gardner to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Geddes W. Hanson 
(72D) to the Geddes W. Hanson Black 
Resource Library 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(38B) to the Speer Library Expansion 
Fund and the Annual Fund 


In Appreciation of: 
The Reverend Dr. Frank S. Hamilton 
(‘55B) to the Annual Fund 
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LIFE INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 


Increasing attention is being given these days to life income plans as a means of making charitable 
gifts. If you are among the growing number of our alumni/ae and friends who find this concept 
appealing, you may wish to know more about the life income possibilities available through the 
Seminary’s Planned Giving Program. Besides having the satisfaction of supporting the Seminary’s 
mission of preparing men and women for service to the church, those who enter into life income 
arrangements with our institution can often enhance their income and take advantage of tax benefits 
allowed by law to encourage charitable giving. 
Here are the main features of these plans. A gift is given to the Seminary in return for income 
payments to the donor for life or, in some instances, for a period of years. This arrangement is 
tl expressed in a formal agreement and entitles the donor to a charitable deduction for income tax pur- 


By Chase S. Hunt 


poses in the year of the gift. If the entire deduction cannot be used in that year, it may be carried over 


for up to five years. A beneficiary, such as a spouse, may also be provided for in a life income agree- 
ment. Upon the death of the donor or of any beneficiary covered by the agreement, the principal becomes the property of the 
Seminary to be used according to the wishes of the donor. If no particular use is specified in the agreement, the principal is used 


at the discretion of our trustees. 


Life income gifts may be made in the form of cash, appreciated securities, or other appreciated property. In the latter two 
instances, the gift is fixed at its fair market value and the capital gain tax that the donor would otherwise pay is avoided. (An 
exception to this involves Charitable Gift Annuities, in which the capital gain impact is greatly reduced but not avoided alto- 
gether.) A life income arrangement also frees the donor of investment and management responsibilities and carries with it feder- 


al estate tax benefits. 


All donors entering into life income agreements with our institution must be fifty years of age or older, as must all beneficia- 
ries. There are also minimum dollar amounts to be observed in connection with the various arrangements we offer. In addition, 
such arrangements can be incorporated into a person’s will to benefit a spouse and/or other survivor. 


The Reverend Chase S. Hunt, director of development, administers the Seminary’s Planned Giving Program. If you would like more detailed 
information about the life income plans offered by the Seminary, please contact him at 609-497-7756. 
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CON ED CALENDAR 
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12-13 


14-15 


24-28 


25-27 


2=20 


31-Nov. 1 


31-Nov. 3 


“Lawsuits against Clergy and Religious Bodies: How to Understand 
Them and Prevent Them” 
(Ronald K. Bullis and Cynthia Mazur) 


“Learning the Language of Recovery” 
(Byron D. Leasure and Galen Tinder) 


“Themes from Romans for Ministry” 
(J. Christiaan Beker) 


“Problem-Solving in Voluntary Institutions” 
(John C. Talbot) 


“Creating a Climate for Peacemaking: 
(Richard L. Killmer) 


“Bio-Medical Ethics: Wrestling with Today’s Complex 
Ethical Questions” 
(William F. May) 


“Anglican, Methodist, and Calvinist Roots of Worship” 
(Charles Wesley Society) 


“Reclaiming Christmas” 
(Brian Blount) 


“Pastors as Reflective Leaders: Biblical Perspectives and 
Twenty-first-Century Horizons” 

(Jack Stewart and Robert Coughenour) 

“Branches, Messengers, Victory Parties, and Small Towns: 
Old Testament Images for Preaching Advent Hope” 

(Dennis T. Olson) 


“Interim Ministry — Phase III” 
(Philip U. Martin and Edith A. Gause) 


“The Christian Encounter with Asian Religions” 
(Samuel H. and Eileen Moffett) 


“Ministering to the Emotional Needs of Congregations” 

(John C. Talbot) 

“Interim Ministry — Orientation” 

(Philip U. Martin) 

Off-Campus Seminar (Montreat, NC) 

“Branches, Messengers, Victory Parties, and Small Towns: 
Old Testament Images for Preaching Advent Hope” 

(Dennis T. Olson) 


“Equipping Small Rural and Urban Congregations for Ministry in 
Changing Times” 
(Carl H. Geores Jr.) 


For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 08540, 609-497-7990 
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This woman spinning rope trom cactus leaves in Hidalgo, Mexico, was one of many images recorded by Krystin 
Granberg during her tnp last summer to southern Mexico and Guatemala. See related story, pg. 8. 
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The 1994-95 Princeton Theological Seminary faculty includes, left to night: Too row: Bruce McCormack, Andrew Adam, Richard Whitaker, Jimmy Jack 
Roberts, Bran Blount, James Armstrong, Geddes Hanson, Janet Weathers, Jane Dempsey Douglass, James Kay, Paul Rorem, Charles Ryerson iif 
Dennis Olson, J. Randall Nichols. Third row: Richard Fenn, G. Robert Jacks, J. Wentzel van Huyssteen, Max Stackhouse, Leonora Tubbs Tisdale, 
Nancy Dutt, John Stewart, Thomas Long, Katharine Doob Sakenteld, David Weadon, Mark McClain-Taylor, Donald Caops. Second row: Charles 
Bartow, Richard Osmer, James Loder, David Willis-Watkins, Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, James Deming, Peter Faris, Danie! Migliore, Alan 
Neely. Bottom row: Ulich Mauser, Julie Duncan, Carol Lakey Hess, Sang Hyun Lee, Diogenes Allen, Abigail Rian Evans, Thomas W. Gillespie, 

Elsie Anne Mckee, Elizabeth Gordon Edwards, Kathleen McVey, Patrick Miller, Choon Leong Seow, Beverly Roberts Gaventa. Not pictured: James 

Charlesworth, Conrad Massa, and James Moorhead. 


On the Cover: A bridge links Speer Library with the Henry Luce III Library, which opened this 
December at Princeton Theological Seminary. Story on page 11. Photo by Gina Hilton. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Friends of the Seminary: 
This issue of The Princeton Spire features delightful events on campus this fall. 


On a beautiful October afternoon we dedicated the Henry Luce III Library—a splendid 
facility that will enhance faculty and student research at the Seminary. 


Later the same week the Donald Macleod Lectures on Preaching, made possible 
biennially by a generous endowment from the Community Congregational Church of 
Short Hills, New Jersey, were given by Professor David Bartlett of the Divinity School 
at Yale University. 


The Reverend Joel Mattison, M.D., and Professor Nancy Duff taught a course on 
medical ethics during the Summer School, bringing the realities of medical practice 
and the wisdom of Christian theology to bear upon the crucial ethical issues entailed 
in modern medicine. 


How the Seminary maintains and improves its lovely campus is attested in the story 
of the refurbishing of two historic buildings: the renovation of Brown Hall last summer 
and the repointing of the stonework on Alexander Hall this year. 


The distinction of the Seminary’s faculty is attested by the awards received by 
Professors Jane Dempsey Douglass (Church History) and J. Wentzel van Huyssteen 
(Theology and Science). 


Each of these articles and news items offers evidence of a lively institution that 
continues, now in its 183rd year, to serve the Lord Jesus Christ by preparing church 
leadership. I trust that you will sense 
the vitality of Princeton Theological 
Seminary from these lines. 


Sincerely yours, 


yen. 


Thomas W. Gillespie 





ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 





Short Hills Lecture Series 


David L. Bartlett, Lantz Professor of 
Preaching and Communication at Yale 
Divinity School, gave the Donald 

Macleod /Short Hills Community Congre- 
gational Church Preaching Lectures on 
October 19 and 20. 
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The Macleod/Short Hills Lecture Series was founded to 
honor Donald Macleod, right, who taught at Princeton for 
thirty-six years. 





Bartlett's topic was “Preaching as Inter- 
pretation.” An ordained Baptist minister, 
Bartlett earned his Ph.D. in Yale’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies. He is the 
author of Fact and Faith, Paul's Vision for the 
Teaching Church, and The Shape of Scriptural 
Authority. 

The Macleod /Short Hills Preaching 
Lectureship was established by Commu- 
nity Congregational Church in Short Hills, 
New Jersey, to honor Donald Macleod, 
the Francis Landey Patton Professor of 
Preaching and Worship Emeritus at the 
Seminary. Every two or three years, the 
lecture series brings an outstanding 
preacher or preaching instructor to the 
Seminary campus. 


President, Professors Win Awards 


Seminary President Thomas W. Gillespie 
and Seminary professors J. Wentzel van 
Huyssteen and Jane Dempsey Douglass 
were recently honored for their work in 
the church and the academy. 

Gillespie was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Theology degree by the Faculty 
of Theology of Gaspar Karoli Reformed 
University in Budapest, Hungary, on 
June 24. 

The Reverend Dr. Janos Pasztor pre- 
sented the degree to Gillespie, saying that 
the president of Princeton “has always 
turned with interest, love, readiness, and 
help towards us, the Hungarian Reformed 
Church.” Pasztor also cited Gillespie's 
leadership as one of the reasons why 
“Princeton has simultaneously been a 


stronghold of Reformed theology and a 
place of ecumenical openness.” 

Many students, pastors, and professors 
from Hungary have studied and taught at 
Princeton Seminary during Gillespie’s 
tenure. 

Gillespie was also given an honorary 
doctorate from Soong 
Sil University in Seoul, 
South Korea, on Octo- 
ber 10. The degree, 
which was presented 
by university President 
Song-Chin Kim on 
the ninety-seventh 
anniversary of the 
school’s founding, cited 
Gillespie for his contri- 
butions “to the growth 
of Christianity in Korea 
by the cultiva- 
tion of Korean 
church leaders 
and the contin- 
uing education 
of Korean 
pastors.” 

“The Kor- 
ean church 
feels very 
connected to 
Princeton,” 
said Sang H. 
Lee, who 
accompanied 
Gillespie. Lee 
is the Kyung- 
Chik Han Professor of Systematic Theolo- 
egy and director of the Seminary’s Asian 
American Program. “The degree conferred 
on President Gillespie is their way of 
showing appreciation of the fact that such 
a large number of Koreans and Korean 
Americans have studied at Princeton. 
Literally hundreds of Korean clergy and 
lay persons have come here for continuing 
education while Dr. Gillespie has been 
president.” 

Two faculty members have also 
received awards. 

J. Wentzel van Huyssteen, the Semi- 
nary’s James I. McCord Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Science, received two awards 
from the Templeton Foundation. The first 
was for his course “The New Physics in 
Theological Perspective” and included a 
$5,000 prize. The award went to five pro- 
fessors of religion and science who teach 
at universities around the world. Van 
Huyssteen was the only recipient who 


Jane Dempsey Douglass was 
honored by Switzerland's Univer- 
sity of Geneva for her work on 
John Calvin. 




















teaches at a seminary. Earlier this year, van 
Huyssteen’s inaugural lecture “Theology 
and Science: A Quest for the New Apolo- 
getics” also won a $2,000 prize from the 
Templeton Foundation. 
Jane Dempsey Douglass, professor 
of historical theology at the Seminary, 
received an hon- 
orary Doctor of 
Theology degree 
from the Univer- 
sity of Geneva 
in Switzerland in 
June. The degree 
was especially 
meaningful to 
» Douglass, a John 
> Calvin scholar, 
© because Calvin 
founded the acad- 
emy that was the 
predecessor to 
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President Thomas W. : 
Gillespie greets PTS Rg GNESI o 
Distinguished Aumnus Geneva. Douglass, 
kyung-Chik Han who is also presi- 


dent of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, is the 
author of Women, Freedom and Calvin. Her 
courses at Princeton include “History of 
Women in the Church: Renaissance and 
Reformation,” “Reformation Research,” 
and “The Theology of Luther.” 


Changes At Princeton 


Seminary President Thomas Gillespie has 
announced the promotion of Dennis T. 
Olson to associate professor of Old Testa- 
ment. Olson’s primary teaching interests 
are in the Penta- 
teuch, literary 
approaches to 
Old Testament 
interpretation, 
and Old Testa- 
ment theology. 
Kenda Creasy 
Dean has been 
appointed assis- 
tant director of 
the School of 
Christian Educa- 
tion. David H. 
Wall, former 
director of the Summer School and former 
assistant director of the School of Christ- 
ian Education, has been named program 
coordinator for continuing education, 
and John J. M. O’Brien-Prager is the new 
director of professional studies. Prager 


photo by Krystin Granberg 


| 
Dennis T. Olson is anew 
associate professor of Old 
Testament 
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Touring Choir Schedule 
The Princeton Seminary 
Touring Choir may be 
coming to a church near 
you! Directed by C. F. 
Seabrook Director of 
Music David Weadon, the 
Touring Choir has a long 
history. It began as an 
all-male choir in 1940 

and disbanded in 1970; it 
was re-established in 1993. 
Last year, the Touring 
Choir sang in the Madison 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Churches 

in Manhattan, and in the 
National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, 





photo by keith Kerber 


Princeton Seminary'’s Touring Choir performs at churches all over the 
east coast. 


D.C., among others. 
The 1994-95 Touring Choir schedule is printed below. Please call Carol Belles, 
chapel secretary, for more information. 


October 2 
October 9 
October 16 
October 23 
October 30 


November 6 
November 13 
November 20 


December 4 
December 11 


January 29 


February 5 
February 12 
February 19 
February 26 
March 5 
March 12 
March 19 





March 26 
April 2 
April 9 
April 23 





West Trenton Presbyterian Church, West Trenton, NJ 
First Presbyterian Church, Metuchen, NJ 

Grace Baptist Church, Trenton, NJ 

Westfield Presbyterian Church, Westfield, NJ 


Riverside Presbyterian Church, New York, NY (morning) 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York, NY (afternoon) 


First Presbyterian Church, Greenwich, CT 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, Bryn Mawr, PA 


Slackwood Presbyterian Church, Lawrenceville, NJ (morning) 
Monroe Village, Jamesburg, NJ (afternoon) 


Noroton Presbyterian Church, Darien, CT 
First Presbyterian Church, Cranbury, NJ 


First Presbyterian Church, Bordentown, NJ (morning) 
Princeton Korean Presbyterian Church, Plainsboro, NJ (afternoon) 


First Presbyterian Church, Levittown, PA 

The Reformed Church, Somerville, PA 

First Presbyterian Church, Red Bank, NJ 

Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, Princeton Junction, NJ 
Frenchtown Presbyterian Church, Frenchtown, NJ 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, MD 


First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, PA (morning) 
Nassau Presbyterian Church, Princeton, NJ (evening) 


Rye Presbyterian Church, Rye, NY 
Lower Brandywine Presbyterian Church, Centerville, DE 


Second Presbyterian Church, Rahway, NJ 
First Presbyterian Church, Dunellen, NJ 


ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


was formerly the director of annual 
giving. 

“The Seminary is blessed to have such 
faculty and administrative colleagues, and 
I look forward to being associated with 
them in the coming years,” Gillespie said. 


Brown Hall Restoration Wins Historical 
Society Award 


The Historical Society of Princeton has 
given Princeton Seminary a Preservation 
Award for its restoration of Brown Hall. 

The Seminary began the restoration of 
the historic building in 1991 by identifying 
the original stonework and preparing 
mockups of how Brown Hall had initially 
appeared. Workers then restored the 
building to its original appearance. They 
used a historical technique called “ribbon 
pointing” to make the stones look bigger, 
and a coating of red mortar to match the 
original reddish color of the building’s 
exterior. 












































Seminary workers renovated Brown Hall to look as it aid 
when it was first built. 


Seminary workers then repaired and 
replaced the building’s woodwork, gut- 
ters, and downspouts. The interior of the 
building underwent a complete mechani- 
cal and electrical upgrade to fit the needs 
of the students who now live in Brown. 

Brown Hall's facelift was completed in 
1993. A similar restoration of Alexander 
Hall was finished in October. 
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Seminary Saturday 


Adults and young 
people from church- 
es throughout New 
Jersey and nearby 
states came to Semi- 
nary Saturday, a 
day-long commu- 
nity-outreach pro- 
gram held October 
22. The program is 
organized every fall 
by Vice President for 
Seminary Relations 
Fred W. Cassell. 
Student guests 
of the Seminary 
attended a sympo- 
sium called “Student 
to Student: What's it 
Take to be a Minis- 
ter?” Adults heard a 
presentation—” Ministers: Trained 
Not Born’”— by President Thomas W. 
Gillespie and professors Charles L. Bar- 
tow, Abigail Rian Evans, James F. Kay, 
and Alan P. Neely. Both groups heard the 
Seminary’s Touring Choir, toured the 
campus (including the newly dedicated 
Luce Library), and watched Princeton beat 
Harvard, eighteen to seven, in an after- 
noon football game at Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Palmer Stadium. 


Saturday. 


Listening Library Available 


The Listening Library is a collection of 
tapes of speeches made by visitors, both 
famous and relatively unknown, 
to the Princeton campus. It 
also includes presentations 
by administrators and 
® faculty. Many people 

— have asked for the 
\\\\ Listening Library 








}} | \ Catalog of Record- 
' | ings, perhaps in 
response to 
the winter 1994 
Spire article about the collection. The Semi- 
nary has recently created a new edition of 
the catalog, which includes presentations 
made through April 1994. 
The new catalog costs $4. To order it, 
contact: 
The Listening Library 
Media Services Center 
Templeton Hall, Room G-04 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
P.O. Box 821 
Princeton, NJ 08542-0803 


ee 


Atasseas a t : 
Young and old alike soined forces to enjoy Seminary 


ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


CD And Tape Of 
Seminary Singers 
Now’s the time to 
order “Hark! A 
Thrilling Voice is 
Sounding,” a collec- 
tion of hymns and 
hymn anthems sung 
by the twenty-one 
voices of Princeton’s 
Seminary Singers. 
The choir is one of 
three at Princeton. 

The recording 
includes new and 
old music, with 
many pieces taken 
from The Presbyterian 
Hymnal. The selec- 
* tion offers old 

favorites alongside 

music that is only 
beginning to become well known. Many 
of the arrangements are of historical inter- 
est, including music written for the coro- 
nation of Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II and 
for the reopening of England’s Coventry 
Cathedral, following its rebuilding after 
the devastation of World War II. 

“Hark! A Thrilling Voice is Sounding” 
is available as a two-disc set ($17.95) or as 
a tape ($12.95). You may order either or 
both from: 

The Chapel Office 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

P.O. Box 821 

Princeton, NJ 08542-0803 


‘oto by Gina Hilton 


hn 


Calcutta Professor 
Visits Campus 


The Reverend Dr. Somen 
Das, a pastor from Calcutta, 
India, returned to his alma 
mater in October to deliver 
the Students’ Lectures on 
Missions. His lecture topic 
was “A Theology and 
Ethics of Christian Mission 
from the Third World 
Perspective.” 

Das is principal and 
professor of theology and 
ethics at Bishop’s College in 
Calcutta, India. He is also a pastor in the 
Church of North India, secretary of its the- 
ological commission, and vice president of 
the Diocese of Calcutta. 

Das received his Th.M. from Princeton 
Seminary in 1967. 


the Campus. 





Best-selling author Frederick Buechner 9a ve both 
a seminar and autographs during his recent visit to 
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British Academy Honors Metzger 

The British Academy has presented 
retired Princeton professor Bruce Metzger 
with this year’s Burkitt Medal in Biblical 
Studies. Metzger is the Seminary’s George 
L. Collord Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature Emeritus. 

The Academy cited Metzger for his 
“long life of scholarly activity...very few 
living scholars have an equally wide and 
deep knowledge of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the biblical texts.” 

The Burkitt Medal takes its name from 
Francis Crawford Burkitt, a Cambridge 
University professor who arranged to 
have bronze medals presented to out- 
standing biblical studies scholars. Metzger 
is the third American to win the prize. 


Buechner Visits Campus 


Acclaimed writer and Presbyterian minis- 
ter Frederick Buechner visited Princeton 
on November 7 and 8, to the delight of 
students and autograph seekers alike. 
Buechner is the best-selling author of 
many theological books; his informal but 
profound style has made him popular 
both within and outside of the church 
community. 

Buechner gave a continuing education 
seminar called “What Should Be Preached 
Today?” on November 8. (Reservations 
for Buechner’s talk came in quickly. He 
spoke to eighty participants, which is 
more than twice 
the number that 
usually attend 
individual con- 
tinuing educa- 
tion events.) 
Buechner also 
met with field 
education stu- 
dents and 
supervisors for 
an informal 
question-and- 
answer session 

on the evening 
of November 7. 
Buechner 
is the author 
of the auto- 
biographical Now and Then, and of the 
nonfiction books Wishful Thinking, A Room 
Called Remember, and Telling the Truth, 
among others. He has also written a 
number of novels. He lives and writes in 
Vermont. @ 


photo by Keith Kerber 
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Teach Medical Ethics in 


; Princeton's Summer School 


By Barbara Chaapel 


Living wills. n otro fertilization. 
Physician-assisted suicide, Roe 0. Whee 


Genetic engineering, Organ transplants. 

The list might come straight from the front 
page of a newspaper or the minutes of a Senate 
committee hearing. In fact, it comes from the 
syllabus of a course offered this past summer at 


Princeton Seminary’s Summer School. 

Ina year when health care and its surrounding 
ethical issues are at center stage in American political 
debate, the Seminary’s Summer School committee 
took a step toward insuring that Christian ministers 
and laity become responsible voices in the conversa- 
tion. David H. Wall, Summer School director and 
now program coordinator of the Center of Continu- 
ing Education, and the Summer School committee of 
the faculty envisioned a course that would team a 
doctor and an ethicist in the classroom. They invited 
Princeton ethics professor Nancy Duff and Princeton 
alumnus Joel Mattison (1954 M.Div.) to pioneer the 
project. 


nswers 


Mattison was thrilled with the idea. A plastic 
surgeon who practices in Tampa, Florida, he gave 
up his two-year-old ministry as assistant pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Bethlehem, PA, to 
start medical school in 1956. But he has never given 
up the idea that ministry and medicine go together. 

He learned that lesson from Albert Schweitzer, 
with whom he worked day and night for two years 
at Schweitzer’s hospital in Lambarene, Gabon. 

Working with the legendary missionary doctor con- 

firmed for Mattison what he already sensed — that 

both the church and the hospital have a role in help- 
ing people define what life is, when it begins and 
when it ends, and how to value humanity. 

“Religious ethicists and scientists come from 
opposite perspectives to meet in the middle,” Mattison 
believes. “Medical ethics is one of the places they 
converge.” 

So it was with genuine joy that this elfin, bespecta- 
cled physician took three weeks off from his practice in 
July (the first time he had ever been away that long) to 
be part of the experimental course at his alma mater. 

For Duff, too, the team of doctor-ethicist was a 
natural one. She has taught medical ethics both at Brite 
Divinity School and at Princeton, and routinely invites 
medical professionals to be guest speakers in her class- 
room. But she had never designed and taught a course 
side-by-side with a physician. 

“An ethicist can bring theological and moral reflec- 
tion on issues, but a doctor has been with patients who 
are making real life-and-death decisions,” she says. 
“The opportunity for students to hear this perspective 
is invaluable.” 

As a model, the two chose the traditional teaching 
method of medical school science courses: lecture 
and lab. The first ninety-minute session each morning 
offered a lecture, the second ninety minutes a more 
experiential case study for discussion. 

“The goal of the lab was to test the theories present- 
ed in the lectures and the readings,” Mattison explains. 
For example, after a lecture on the Christian view 
of death and medical perspectives on assisted suicide, 

students were asked to write their own living wills. 

Both professors believed it was important to require 

(continued on p. 11) 
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Lace Library offers a newo home for books and the scholars who love them 
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Dr and Mrs. Hee Luce 2 Il left and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilam Scheie, above, in the Henry Luce il Library. 
By Ingrid Meyer Luce's generosity maae the new Iibrary possible, while 
Scheide's contribution helped build the library's rare 
book facilities. Individual portraits of the two men, who 
are both Seminary trustees, hang in the new building. 


photo by Gina Hilton 





o the east, an enclosed bridge and landscaped courtyard link the new building to 
Speer Library. To the west, the new library’s tower blends into the Princeton sky- 
line. Seminarians saw their horizons expand as they greeted the Henry Luce III Library, 
a treasure trove of antiquities and a wonderful new study and research space for the 

entire Seminary community. 

Luce Library has room for 350,000 new books. Its traditional stone walls and modern 
interior mix past and present. They will provide safe storage for the Seminary’s collec- 
tion of rare books and artifacts, plus space for computer-assisted research facilities and 
study rooms for Ph.D. students and visiting scholars. 
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The new library, which was 
dedicated on October 18 and will 
open for business in December, 
was largely funded by The 
Henry Luce Foundation, which 
is headed by Princeton Trustee 
Henry Luce III. 

The library solves many of the 
problems created by the Semi- 
nary’s growth over the last thirty 
years. When the Robert E. Speer 
Library was completed 
in 1957, it had space for 
400,000 books. The 
collection passed that 
mark in 1988, said 
James Armstrong, who 
is the James Lenox 
Librarian and was a 
guiding force behind 
the new construction. 

The number of 
scholars at Princeton 
has also grown since 
Speer’s completion. 
Luce Library’s two- 
floor doctoral studies 
suite provides each 
Ph.D. student witha’ 
private study carrel; the suite also 
includes common rooms for 
study and conversation. These 
facilities were donated by Prince- 
ton alumnae Elizabeth (’77M, 
‘89D) and Marie (’88E) Frykberg. 

The new library also has 
study space for visiting scholars. 
Its state-of-the-art computer facil- 
ities are the result of a bequest 
from the estate of Mary Sloane 
Miller. 





library, ff 


— Seminary President 
Thomas W. Gillespie 








This page, top. Alan Chimacofi, left, the library's 
architect, talks with Frederick Lansill, the Sem/- 
nays vice president for financial affairs, at the 
Luce dedication ceremonies. Middle top. The 
west face of the new building. The center area 
encloses the rare book room, untike the other 
rooms in the library, the rare book room has no 
natural ight, since light hastens documents’ 
detenoration. Middle bottom: The Seminary’ 
Touring Choir sang at the dedication banquet. 
Bottom: The lines of the ‘guiding light” outside 
the Iibrarys front doorway echo Speer Library's 
tnangular outooor lights. Center spread, top cen- 
ter: The archway and landscaped courtyard that 
connect Luce to Speer Library are protected by 
decorative wrought iron. Bottom center: The 
entryway to Luce Library. Center photo by Leigh 
Photographic, all other photos in this spread by 
Keith Kerber. 
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/ / a. » UT a Finally, the new library 
A great library 1g A | a | : | 1 houses a climate-controlled 


rare book room for the Semi- 


aE Tt ti, 7) nary’s collection of artifacts 

storehouse of ideas, the | te SDT BE oor. peste Thcoe facies 
bee “EA ' were donated by Seminary 

rudder that steers careers | || | mam | [rustee William H. Scheide. 


Seminary librarians are 

; = all a. looking forward to movin 
and churches in the right | - ~~ )2 ere nails oi Gis Se 

_ _ an Speer and into their new 

home, said William Harris, 
who is Seminary librarian 
for archives and special col- 
lections. 

“We found one Bible on 
the open shelf that was print- 
ed in France in 1586. There 
are only three copies of it in 
the world,” Harris said. 
“One’s in the French national 
library, and one’s in the Swiss 
national library in Geneva. 
And one was here on the 
shelf with a ‘date due’ slip to 
be checked out any day.” 

The Seminary community 
gathered at the dedication to 
greet those who made the new library a 
reality. They munched on a bewildering 
array of snacks—’ the first and last time 
there will ever be food in this library,” 
Armstrong quipped—and explored the 
new building. 

Luce Library’s sliding stacks —better 
than conventional shelves, since they let a 
room store more books per square foot— 
fascinated students and staff alike. The 
stacks work like a selective accordion; 
press a button and shelves move apart to 
create a new aisle. A safety mechanism 
prevents the system from closing an occu- 
pied aisle. 


— Henry Luce Ill 



















“This is the book version 
of channel surfing,” marveled 
John O’Brien-Prager, director 
of professional studies. 


This page, top. The library's central 
atrium lets hight into many study areas, 
including the workroom, with its mission- 
Style furniture, at the atnum’s base. 
Made: The street in front of the new 
building was named for James Arm- 
strong, who is the James Lenox Librar- 
fan and who was a guiding force behind 
the construction. Bottom. President 
Thomas Gillespie and doctoral student 
Wonmo Suh chat in a commons room in 
the library's Ph.D. study suite. 
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Luce Library is a jewel in the Semi- If ay: ; 
pertinence ERE The library of a Christian seminary 1s 
illespie said. : 
Gillespie thanked Henry Luce III, for ee 
whom the library is named. Luce, a trustee the place for the dreams not just of under- 


of the Seminary since 1965, is chairman nil 

and chief executive officer of The Henry standing but of reconciliation, a place 
Luce Foundation, which was established 

by his father, Ti -founder H R. / ; 

Taiceciig idles Al where there's not only just the normal 


“It’s a wonderful feeling, with this 
building, to finally bea permanent partof —_giyret of a library but something of the 
this Seminary where I’ve been a trustee for 
over thirty years,” Luce said. ; 

Gillespie praised Armstrong, Vice pence that passes understanding. jy 
President for Financial Affairs Frederick 
Lansill, and Stanley McKaig, who is 
superintendent of grounds and build- 
ings emeritus. 

“These three people really ‘rode 
herd’ on this project,” Gillespie said. 
“One of the great things about having 
this library done is that Jim Armstrong 
will finally start sleeping through the 
night again.” 

The day concluded with an 
evening banquet for the community 
and its guests. James H. Billington, 
librarian of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., was the evening’s 
keynote speaker. He talked about the 
value of libraries, calling them “store- 
houses of knowledge” and “healing 
places of the soul.” 

“You are celebrating here today not 
just a building,” Billington said, “but 
an idea which is a wonderful and 
deeply American idea, the idea that 
people want and need knowledge, that 
the pursuit of truth is the highest form of 
Jefferson’s pursuit of happiness.” 

“Both wisdom and creativity are most 
likely to happen to people who do hard 
work in and around libraries,” Billington 
added. “This is not just a library, but an 
oasis for the heart.” 








—James H. Billington 





Top: (Top to bottom) Stanley Mckaig, who is superinten- 
aent of grounds and buildings emeritus, David Poinsett, 
director of faciiities, German Martinez, supervisor of main- 
tenance, Custodian Rosa Gomez, and Felton C. Ebanks, 
Speers head custodian. These people, along with other 
members of the grounds and buildings staff, all worked 
overtime to make sure the new library looked great for the 
dedication. Top middle: Luce Library, lett, and Speer 
Library, nght, seen trom the south. Bottom middle: Tower- 
ing windows illuminate many of the library's study spaces, 
including thus one in the Ph.D. study suite. Bottom. The 
public viewing hall in the rare book rooms. The portrait is of 
donor and Seminary Trustee William Scheiae. 








(Medical Ethics; continued from p. 6) 
students to do this, or to say why they would not. 

“Some of them found it very difficult,” Duff says. 
“But a living will is a way to begin the conversation 
about death, an avenue for talking with others about 
your own feelings about the meaning of life, a way 
to communicate your values to those who care 
about you and may be making decisions when you 
can’t make them.” 

In other lab sessions, 
the instructors asked 
students to fill out 
organ donor cards, 
write brochures for a 
hospital’s advanced 
directives program, and 
write papers on abor- 
tion that argued the 
case for a position dif- 
ferent from their own. 

The lecture-lab for- 
mat and the easy part- 
nership between Duff 
and Mattison allowed 
an open discussion 
of the life-and-death 
questions that people, 
including religious and 
medical professionals, 
approach hesitantly, if at all. Mattison believes 
because these kinds of discussions are deeply tied 
to religious faith, they should rightly begin in the 
church. 

“If people are sitting in the pews instead of lying 
on stretchers the first time they talk about their own 
life or death, they’Il be more able to think and to sort 
out their feelings,” he says. 

Perhaps no single issue is more difficult than 
abortion when it comes to sorting out feelings. But 
the course did not flinch from examining the intricate 
ethical questions that surround the abortion debate. 

Students considered abortion as one topic ina 
course section on birth issues. Class members reflect- 
ed on abortion in a wider context than they ordinari- 
ly might, examining in vitro fertilization, adoption, 
the value of children, artificial insemination, surro- 
gate motherhood, neo-natal care, and genetic 
engineering. 

Duff's lectures raised deeply pertinent questions: 
Is bearing children a right? Why do infertile couples 
often feel overwhelming grief and failure? Are all 
children the responsibility of all people? How seri- 
ous are the vows taken by church members at a 
child’s baptism? How does one determine the best 
interest of a child? What is the Christian view of 
family? Why are people unwilling to adopt children 
of races or cultures different from their own? How 
does society receive a child who is not born physi- 
cally perfect? What does it mean to be created in the 
image of God? 





Joe! Mattison (1954 MDiv.) feam-taught 4 course on medical ethics last 
summer with Professor Nancy Dutt. 
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“These questions encompass so many issues the 
church cares about,” says Duff. “They raise theolog- 
ical, moral, legal, medical, and even economic ques- 
tions to which there are no clear answers. But we 
have to talk to each other about them.” 

Duff's ethical approach is a contextual one. 

“It’s important for students to see the strengths and 
weaknesses of their own positions, and understand 
that there are other responsible positions,” she 
explains. “For example, 
one of the primary rea- 
sons that pro-life and 
pro-choice groups have 
been unable to engage 
in constructive debate 
where each listens to 
the other is that each 
side holds to an ethic 
of absolute law, but 
gives different identifi- 
cation to that which is 
absolute. 

“Whereas one 
group identifies life as 
having absolute value, 
the other holds that 
the woman’s right to 
choose has absolute 
and, therefore, unqual- 
ified value. This... adherence to absolute moral law 
can lead to error exhibited by both sides of the 
debate when it fails to look at the particular context 
in which absolute law is to be followed.” 

Duff asked her students to write papers in which 
they stated their opponent's position so clearly and 
fairly that their opponent would say “Yes, that is 
what I mean.” Only then could students offer a per- 
suasive argument of their own. 

Only in this way, Duff believes, will common 
ground, as well as common enemies, be found in the 
abortion debate, or in the host of other complex ethi- 
cal issues in medicine. 

“If people of faith can agree, for example, that 
poverty, excessive abortions, and unwanted preg- 
nancy are all to be avoided, we have reached some 
accord and shifted the focus beyond a stalemate,” 
she says with conviction. 

Candidly examining his own profession, Matti- 
son told students that the time when doctors made 
all health care decisions for patients was gone 
forever. 

“For 2500 years, really since the Hippocratic era, 
doctors have exercised paternalism,” he admits. 
“They made all the medical and ethical decisions 
and the patient just followed their authority. It was a 
sort of magic. Now patients are taking more respon- 
sibility for their own health; they’re looking at facts, 
solving problems, educating themselves.” 

Other factors are causing seismic shifts in medi- 
cine and forcing physicians into the mainstream of 
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Duifs lectures raised 
deeply pertinent 
questions: Is bearing 
children a right? 
Why do infertile 
couples often feel 
overwhelming grief 
and failure? Are all 
children the respon- 
Sibility of all people? 
How serious are 

the vows taken by 
church members at 
a childs baptism? 
How dloes one 
determine the best 
interest of a child? 
What is the Christian 
view of family? Why 
are people unwilling 
to adopt children 

of races or cultures 
different from their 
Own? 





‘For 2500 years, 
really since the 
Hippocratic era, 
doctors have 
exercised paternal: 
ism,” Mattison 
admits. ‘They made 
all the medical and 
ethical decisions 
and the patient just 
followed their 
authority, It was a 
Sort of magic, Now 
patients are taking 
more responsibility 
for their own health; 
theyre looking at 
facts, solving 
problems, educating 
themselves.” 
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the popular health care debate, Mattison believes. 
Americans are redefining the value of human life in 
the context of the economy, for one. 

“The need for cost containment is a reality,” he 
says, “and physicians’ practices are changing based 
on dollars.” 

But he sees society struggling with great inconsis- 
tencies: we spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to rescue a small girl from a well; couples pay more 
than ten thousand dollars per 
attempt to artificially inseminate 
an egg; health plans cover abor- 
tion for some women and not for 
others; some countries cannot 
pay to inoculate children against 
common childhood diseases. 

Looking at health care issues 
beyond the United States makes 
the complexity of the discussion 
even more apparent. Health care 
is not just an American problem; 
solutions in this country are 
increasingly affected by values in 
other cultures and nations. 

To make this point, Mattison 
invited Daniel Burton, a health 
care attorney, to be a guest lectur- 
er in the class. Burton, a long- 
time friend of Mattison’s, chal- 
lenged the students by adding 
the ingredient of the cultural dif- 
ference between East and West 
to the witches’ brew of debate 
about health care. 

Burton believes that, as the East and the West 
have collided and then commingled in the Korean 
and Vietnam wars, the distinction between two 
very different ways of valuing life has almost been 
erased. 

“In the West, we emphasize the individual and 
his or her rights,” he posits. “But in the East, the 
measure of good care is more often the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people. In the East, death 
tends to be seen more as a part of life, like a huge cir- 
cle. Whether any particular individual lives or dies is 
less important there. Individual rights are not at the 
forefront. The East is influencing the West with its 
philosophy and religion.” 

Such complex factors will spur serious ethical 
reflection in both the church and the medical com- 
munity, Duff and Mattison hope. The two commu- 
nities must balance doctors’ concern for individual 
patients with concern for the good of society as a 
whole. Medical ethics, Mattison says, is where the 
two cross. 

And Christians must answer the hard questions 
at the fulcrum. How can we emphasize wellness 
rather than illness? How can we distribute more 
health care service even when it might mean less 
quality? How will we choose among health needs 





Nancy Duff's associate professor of. theological 
ethics at the Seminary. 


that cannot all be met? Can we live with the reality 
that some will gain and others will lose? And ulti- 
mately, Mattison asks, how do our decisions reflect 
our value for human life? 

Duff and Mattison agree that the tricky questions 
almost always propel one back to ethics. 

“People must ask what they believe about their 
basic values,” Duff says, “and the values of the 
community of which they are a part.” 

Pastors are in a unique posi- 
tion to help people do this, she 
believes. It’s one of the reasons 
she is committed to teaching 
medical ethics at the Seminary. 

“Pastors can’t avoid issues 
that deal with life and death,” 
she says. “So I never have to 
prove to students how relevant 
this course is for their future 
ministries.” 

Duff's faithfulness to the 
dialogue between medicine and 
theology does not stop at the 
edges of the Seminary campus. 
She has taught in a series on 
medical ethics at Nassau Pres- 
byterian Church in Princeton 
and is a member of the medical 
ethics committee at the Prince- 
ton Medical Center and at 
Helene Fuld Medical Center in 
Trenton, a responsibility that 
brings her a great deal of joy. 

Mattison teaches medical 
ethics to would-be doctors as a clinical professor at 
the University of South Florida. “But I can get more 
philosophical in a seminary,” he laughs. He plans 
to write about the Princeton course in an article for 
the Bulletin, the journal of the American College of 
Surgeons. He also hopes that the Seminary will offer 
medical ethics courses through its Center of Contin- 
uing Education. Wall supports Mattison’s notion. 
“We're actually in the process right now of endow- 
ing an annual seminar on campus in the area of 
medical ethics,” he says. 

But Mattison’s vision goes further. “Courses 
could also be held at hospitals and bring together 


photo by Ayystin vanbelg 





nurses, physicians, chaplains, local ministers, social 


workers, and lawyers,” he enthuses. 

Mattison is convinced that Princeton can bring 
together all kinds of people to talk honestly about 
what's most important to them — just like he and 
Duff and seven students did for three weeks this 
past summer in the basement of Stuart Hall. 

“Ultimately I believe that is what the church 
is called to do — to help people talk together about 
their values,” Mattison says. “We must teach 
people the scriptural values of humanness and help 
them apply those principles in their living and 
dying.” @ 
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By Barbara Chaapel of no use for their work in the church. 


ees <span at Dai paEs to: 6 The traditional introductory questions 
[ June 1994, Dr. ]. Christiaan Beker, a man A TGTIKS were often addressed without relevance 
who tat ight the New Testament to genera- for their ministry. Attention to source criti- 
tions of Princetonians, retired from thirty 
years of teaching at Princeton Seminary as 
the Richard J. Dearborn Professor of New 
Testament Theology. He is a fellow at the 
Center of Theological Inquiry in Princeton 
during the current academuc year. In the 


cism and narrow literary and historical 


Are The Crown issues didn’t seem to match well with 


their needs. 


9 ve 
Of My Career sini iseaictguet® oe 


> Beker: Over the years, as I became 


arb . . f it, | found that the precept 
following interview, he shares some of his UE IE SN oun pean Papa tae 
Fi é hi I ; o*e 2 were the most important part of the 
inoug, its on his career at the _= i. - BIE coarse. There | could engage indialorie 
Seminary. , 


with students. The precepts invited stu- 
dents to think on their feet, not just pas- 
sively hear lectures. They could hear 
themselves talk and be evaluated by their 
peers. The discussion always led to the 
relevance of the text for their lives. 
I learned from my students that it 
is the central message of the various 
books of the New Testament that is 
most important, not the traditional 
questions of authorship and historical 
situation. 


Spire: Why did you 
choose to teach 
New Testament? 


> Beker: What really hap- 
pened is that I chose to study 
theology instead of becoming a 
lawyer. That change was a result 
of my German experience in 
World War II. It made me decide 
that the only reality there was, was 
the reality of God. When I was nine- 
teen, I was forced to leave Holland 
and go to work on U-boats in a sub- 
marine factory in Germany to sup- 
port the Nazi war effort. I also experi- 
enced heavy bombardments while I 
was in a Berlin hospital. Subsequently, 
my life was chaotic, really, and I finally 
decided that the New Testament was 
the best resource for rethinking my faith. 
I suppose my call to teach theology 
began in those experiences. 


Spire: What message do you 
think the New Testament 
has for the church today? 


> Beker: Message is a difficult 
issue. Traditionally, systematic 
theology has pointed the way for 
New Testament studies. In my 
early years of teaching, systemat- 
ic theology was, so to say, the 
queen of the theological enter- 
prise. It mandated to biblical 
theology the way to go. But 
this has fallen apart. Now we 
= have an isolation of the sever- 
= al fields in the seminary cur- 
© riculum, and the biblical field 
© receives little help from 
& systematic theology. This 
~ leaves us with the question 
of how the biblical department can 
be both historical and theological. 
It is interesting to me that the content of 
theology has been shifted to second place 
behind hermeneutics. We have a preva- 


Spire: Of the courses you have 
taught, which ones stand out in 
your mind and why? 


= 
3 
a,c 
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> Beker: The most challenging course, 
and the most rewarding one, has been 
Orientation to New Testament Studies. 
The challenge was to begin to prepare 
people concretely for their ministerial task. 
Since the thrust of the academy is toward 
increasing professionalism and the nar- 
rowing of focus that comes with special- 


ization, it was always refreshing, even N Cl) Xs tament . lence of hermeneutical theories, and they 


shocking, on the first day of class to find are so abundant they often fail to address 
out that M.Div. students were looking for [ R . the issue of message. There is reader 
something else—namely, whether the eg etives response criticism, literary criticism, nar- 
New Testament had a message for the rative criticism, feminist hermeneutics, 
church today. y.| 30 Ye deconstruction theory, and many more. 

I remember that students often pro- er Cars It’s not clear to me to what extent they 
contribute to the content of the New Testa- 
ment message. The more hermeneutics we 


tested the level of teaching in the course, 
explaining that many of the lectures were 
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have, the less authority the New Testa- 
ment seems to have. It’s as if the authority 
of the New Testament has evaporated in 
the minefield of theories. 


Spire: What about your 
‘own hermeneutics? 


> Beker: My own hens neni have 
concentrated on the relation of coherence 
and contingency. That correlation wants 
to say something about the message for 
the church today, namely this: There is a 
stable and normative content of the scrip- 
tural witness, an abiding authority of 
Scripture (coherence) and a historically 
particular situation in which the hearer 
finds himself or herself (contingency). 

I think this very much meets today’s 
church where it is. People are longing for 
a stable, authoritative core in the Bible, 
yet that core must relate to human experi- 
ences. Doesn’t that describe what the 
church is asking for? 


Spire: What is the state 
of New Testament studies 
in the academy today? 


> Beker: | think there has been a trivial- 
ization of the religious stance in the acad- 
emy. Many biblical scholars are voyeuris- 
tic, looking more and more at only the 
details of texts, and looking at the texts 
from a distance, like peeping Toms. There 
is no personal engagement with the text. 

If I say, as I did at a recent meeting of 
the Society of Biblical Literature, that I look 
at these things as a Christian, people look 
at me in astonishment. I actually received 
letters after I made that statement, letters 
applauding me for my courage, of all 
things. That amazed me and is a sad com- 
ment on how the academy views faith 
statements. 


Spire: What changes have 
you seen in the student body 
at Princeton during your 
years of teaching here? 


> Beker: In the thirty years I have 
taught at the Seminary, the changes have 
been remarkable. In the ‘60s and ‘70s, 
teaching seemed to be more horizontal 
than vertical. By that I mean the focus 
was more on what was going on in the 
world around us, rather than plumbing 
the depths of the theological disciplines. 
Events in society, like Vietnam and civil 
rights, required immediate responses, and 
the academy seemed ill-prepared to give 
them. These were terribly interesting 


years, if not academically fruitful. 

Tim Kerr, Dick Shaull, and I received 
permission from [then-president James I.] 
McCord to form a “seminary-within-a- 
seminary” wherein we gathered a group 
of twenty or so students to discuss issues 


The depth and height 
of my experience has been 
the bond with the students. 
They have taught me a lot 
and I have enjoyed thent 
alot. Lama populist, on the 


ground floor of life with my. 


students, always in dialogue 
with them. More than my 
writing and my reading, they 
have been the crown of 
my career. 





of the day in theological perspective. And 
the students received academic credit. 

Another change I’ve seen is the place of 
women and minorities. When I first came 
in 1964, the role of women on campus 
was very subdued. They were sequestered 
away in Tennent Hall and were not 
supposed to make a lot of noise in class, 
which they didn’t! I remember a male stu- 
dent saying he was afraid to date female 
seminarians because of their intelligence. 

There was only one woman on the fac- 
ulty — Freda Gardner. That has changed 
immensely, as has the number of African 
American students. Now it seems we 
do not admit African Americans just as a 
charitable gesture, but for our own sake as 
a theological community. Ethnic minori- 
ties and women have made this a more 
dynamic place. If we are not diverse, we 
are in danger of being suffocated by our 
own homogeneity. Heterogeneity is cru- 
cial for the theological enterprise. 

The texture of the student body has 
also been rewoven by the older students, 
people who have changed vocations. 

We also have more of what I would call 
“evangelical enthusiasts.” These students 
bring strong faith but often know very 


little about the Bible and the sources of the 
Christian tradition. 


Spire: What do you think is a 
seminary’s basic task? 


> Beker: Presbyterians have a tradition 
of a learned clergy. That means the semi- 
nary’s job is to teach clergy to bring the 
richness of the Christian tradition into 

the mainstream of the church and of life. 
Seminaries must teach pastors to instruct 
their parishioners in the biblical and theo- 
logical tradition. 

If we do our job well, people will hear 
preaching that helps them read and 
understand the Bible for themselves. And 
I mean the basic themes and messages of 
the Bible, not just isolated texts. If we do 
not do our job well, people will have no 
trust in biblical authority and be left with 
Time magazine and their own imagina- 
tions for finding truth. 

The health of a theological institution 
should be measured by the ability of pas- 
tors to teach and preach in the churches. 


Spire: What ‘plans ‘do you have 
for the SELEY 


> Beker: [am interested i in producing 

a biblical theology. My ultimate aim is to 
rediscover the relationship between the 
Old and New Testaments. I do not think 
the old “promise-fulfillment” model of 
how the Old Testament relates to the New 
Testament works. 

I would like to see if a theocentric, 
rather than a Christocentric, emphasis is 
what holds the Scriptures together. There 
is an essential role for the Old Testament 
in New Testament theology that has to 
do with an emphasis on the sacredness of 
creation. Creation/redemption can only 
be correctly seen if the God of the Hebrew 
Scriptures has a legitimate place within 
the theology of the New Testament. Other- 
wise, New Testament theology degener- 
ates into a non-ecological, non-creational 
spirituality. 


Spire: As you look back on your 
years at Princeton, what will 
you remember most? 


> Beker: The depth and height of my 
experience has been the bond with the 
students. They have taught me a lot and I 
have enjoyed them a lot. Iam a populist, 
on the ground floor of life with my stu- 
dents, always in dialogue with them. 
More than my writing and my reading, 
they have been the crown of my career. 


In Memory of: 

Dr. Henry Seymour Brown (1900B) to the 
Annual Fund 

The Reverend Charles S. Burgess (‘50B) to 
the Charles Samuel Burgess Memorial 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (’30B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Harold C. DeWindt 
(36B) to the Harold C. DeWindt 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Mr. James B. Francis to the James and 
Lois Francis Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. George J. Hendry to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend Dr. Orion C. Hopper (‘22B) 
to the Reverend Dr. Orion C. Hopper 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Dr. Edward J. Jurji (‘42B) to the Annual 
Fund 


Mrs. George W. Loos Jr. to the Annual 
Fund 
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By Chase S. Hunt 


Age _ Rate 
50 5.7% 
55 5.9% 
60 6.1% 


is also required. 


INVESTING 


CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITIES 
Charitable Gift Annuities provide an attractive way to support the Seminary financially. This is 
especially true for those who would find it inconvenient to forfeit the investment income that the 
gift amount they have in mind would otherwise make available to them. 

Consider the benefits that a gift annuity offers a donor who wishes to advance the mission of 
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Mr. J. Keith Louden to the J. Keith Louden 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Ralph F. Maschmeier (‘44B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Margaret Messer McClure (‘51e) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Mrs. Marion S. Rian for the Princeton 
Seminary Touring Choir 

Mr. Lester Emil Rieth to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Frank D. Svoboda (’34B) 
to the Alumni/ae Roll Call and the 
Annual Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel C. Thomas (’44B) 
to the Reverend Dr. Daniel C. Thomas 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Ansley G. Van Dyke 
(‘42B,’44M) to the Ansley G. and Jane 
R. Van Dyke Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


In Honor of: 
The Reverend Dr. James F. Anderson 
(‘52B) to the Scholarship Fund 





Age _ Rate Age 
65 6.5% 80 
70 6.9% 85 
75 7.7% 90 
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¢ It is a straightforward arrangement governed by a formal agreement established at the time 


e In return for a gift of cash or appreciated securities, it provides the donor with fixed income for life. 
Some of that income is tax-free during the period of the donor’s life expectancy. 
e If the annuity is funded with appreciated securities, the capital gain impact is greatly reduced and 
is ordinarily spread over the years of the donor's life expectancy. 
¢ Income payments are made quarterly or at other intervals convenient to the donor. 
¢ Provision may also be made for a spouse or other beneficiary. . 
The donor is entitled to an income tax charitable deduction in the year of the gift. Carryover privileges apply for up to five 
additional years if this deduction is too large to take in its entirety in the year the gift is given. 
Charitable gift annuities offer freedom from management and investment concerns. 
The rate of return is based on the donor’s age at the time of the gift. Current rates for a one-life annuity appear below. If a 
beneficiary is provided for as well, the rate of return would be reduced, depending on the age of the beneficiary. 


Seminary policy requires that all donors and beneficiaries be at least fifty years of age. A gift of one thousand dollars or more 


The Reverend Chase S. Hunt is the Seminary’s director of development. If you would like more detailed information on Charitable Gift 
Annuities or any other planned giving opportunity offered by the Seminary, please contact him at 609-497-7756. 
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The Reverend Dr. Alfred T. Davies 
(‘55B,’78P) to the Annual Fund 

The Reverend Leo A. Forsberg Jr. (’70B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(‘38B) to the Library Expansion Fund 

Mrs. Bryant M. Kirkland to the Library 
Expansion Fund 

Mrs. Irene J. Kroupa to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Dr. Andrew E. Kurth to the Annual Fund 

Miss Carolyn Tracey Mako to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The Reverend James W. McCormack 
(‘70B) to the Annual Fund 

Dr. Daniel K. Poling (’34B) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(‘45B,’48M) to the Annual Fund 


In Appreciation of: 

The Reverend Anne Marie Meyerhoffer 
(‘88B) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Princeton Theological Seminary 
Touring Choir 

























Rate 
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11.0% 
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Jan. 30 - Feb. 2 


February 
6 


6-8 


7-10 


10-11 


13-17 
13-17 
20-23 
Feb. 27-Mar. 1 


March 
3 


6-8 





CON ED CALENDAR 





“Teaching the Bible in Small Groups” 
(Richard R. Osmer) 

“Spirituality and Theology” 

(Diogenes Allen) 

Off-Campus Seminar (Sarasota, FL) 

“Themes from the Book of Revelation” 

(Bruce M. Metzger) 

“Spiritual Companionship in Ministry” 

(Kent I. Groff) 

Off-Campus Seminar (Webster Groves, MO) 
“The Organist and the Choir Director: Music in Worship” 
(David Weadon) 


“Women’s Ways of Preaching” 
(Leonora Tubbs Tisdale) 


“Looking through Lent to Easter: Preparing the Preacher 
and the Sermon” 
(J. Barrie Shepherd) 


Off-Campus Seminar (Seattle, WA) 
“Spirituality and Theology” 
(Diogenes Allen) 


“Guilt, Shame, and Forgiveness: Pastoral Perspectives 
and Interventions” 
(Brian H. Childs and Shirley Van Ferney) 


“Ministering to the Emotional Needs of Congregations” 
(John C. Talbot) 

Off-Campus Seminar (Albuquerque, NM) 
“Spirituality and Theology” 

(Diogenes Allen) 

“Church Management and Leadership” 

(Roy W. Pneuman) 

“Advanced Skill in Conflict Management” 

(Margaret E. Bruehl) 


“The Preacher as Caregiver” 
(J. Randall Nichols) 


“Challenge to the Mainstream Churches” 
(Charles A. Ryerson III) 


“Steal Away to Jesus: The Discipline of Solitude” 
(Kent I. Groff) 


“Women’s Conference: Theology, Gender, and Spirituality” 
(Carol Lakey Hess, Carter Heyward, Mercy Amba 
Oduyoye, and Miriam Therese Winter) 


For more information, contact the Center of Continuing Education, 
12 Library Place, Princeton, N] 08540, 609-497-7990 
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